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THE MANCHESTER SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY. 


N the first occasion of our expressing our opinions on the 
Sabbath question, we admitted that the view which we 
took was not the one most likely to be popular. The admis- 
sion, indeed, was only intended to refer to the classes which are 
politically dominant in England. We never meant to imply 
that the prevailing superstition extended to any description 
of persons by whom we have the smallest ambition to be 
a and, in point of fact, nothing which this Journal has 
published has gained it more sympathy, more popularity, and, 
we will even add, more respect from literate Englishmen, 
than its protests against the Judaizing heresy of the moment. 
With that portion of the people, however, which includes 
the mass of the ten-pound householders, the current of 
Sabbatarianism is certainly rather increasing than diminish- 
ing in force ; and a striking proof of its violence has just 
been given by an assembly in which the governing classes 
are as respectably represented as in any elective body in the 
kingdom. The Manchester Town Council has just passed a 
resolution condemning the Sunday Bands in the Peel and 
other parks. It is very doubtful whether the law gives the 
Council any power to interfere with the performances of 
these bands, and its vote will probably be quite inoperative. 
But, meantime, its moral influence is thrown into the scale 
of Judaism ; and the movement is all the more remarkable, 
because nearly 16,000 Manchester workmen had previously 
titioned their employers to continue to them the means of 
innocent recreation on their only day of rest. 
_ This vote, say the religious journals, shows that the Dis- 
senters are sound. No doubt it does. The attempt to impose 
Jewish prescriptions on the English people is being prose- 
cuted by a coalition between a portion of the Church of 
England and a much larger fraction of the Orthodox Non- 
conformists. In proper time and place, we are quite ready 
to admit the great qualities which distinguish the particular 
class in English society which has thus arrayed itself against 
the amusements of the poor. It has quite flatterers enough 
on the score of its energy, its sagacity, and its moral recti- 
tude, but it would not be the worse if its critics were 
occasionally to enlarge on its wretched want of education. 
Trained in the most miserable of all seminaries—an English 
— school—and launched on a life of active occupation 
fore the completion of even such a training as such a 
school supplies, the trivial knowledge which it has acquired 
is insufficient, even when aided by excellent commonsense, 
to protect it against the dogmatic impudence of its religious 
teachers. The Christian and Jewish opinions on the subject 
of the Sabbath might, in fact, be distributed, so far as the 
educated classes are concerned, into the opinions of those 
who have received a solid, and the opinions of those who 
have received a superficial education. Unfortunately, it is not 
only those who have been educated, whether well or ill, who 
have an interest in the question. A man of knowledge and in- 
telligence experiences some pain at witnessing the prevalence 
of an ignorant and irreligious prejudice, but the grievance 
is not intolerably heavy. The truc hardship is endured by 
those who suffer personally and physically through the 
tyranny of the semi-educated, semi-informed, semi-religious 
part of the population. The position of the sixtcen 
thousand operatives who have been sacrificed, at Manchester, 


to Mr. Alderman Bancrort’s interpretation of the Fourth | 


Commandment, is one which cannot be contemplated without 
anger and pity from one point of view, or without the 
gravest apprehension from another. 

Tn reading through the debate which preceded the Council's 
determination, we have been less struck, perhaps, by the 
nationality of the speakers who attacked the Bands than 
by their audacious bad faith. Sixteen thousand operatives 


music. The other side could only muster the signatures of 
3700 Sunday-school teachers—that is, of persons under the 
exclusive influence of the promoters of the Sabbatarian 
movement. Which way the scale inclined, would seem to 
be tolerably obvious; but the balance was dexterousl 
reversed by a Mr. Josep Lams, who calculated that 
Sunday-school teacher represented at least twenty scholars, 
so that no less than 70,000 persons ought to be taken as 
having declared against the music. That each.of the 16,000 
male petitioners in favour of the Bands might much more 
fairly be considered to represent a wife and family, was a 
reckoning of which the possibility does not seem to have 
entered Mr. Lamp’s head. The same sort of reasoning in 
which Mr. Lame indulged fills, from end to end, the almost 
interminable speech of Alderman Bancrort, the mover of 
the resolution. What is to be thought of the following 
argument on the famous text, “The Sabbath was made 
for man, and not man for the Sabbath?” “It is clear,” 
says Mr. Bancrort, “that there is a Sabbath by the 
very reference in this passage. You say it was made for 
man. In all its natural aspects, in everything but its ob- 
servance, the Sabbath is the same as every other day of the 
week... . . If ‘made for man,’ it was made for his mental, 
moral, and spiritual improvement. It was ‘made for man,’ 
that he might rest from earthly toil, to cultivate his mind 
and affections, to commune with his family and his Creator, 
to appear with the people of God in the House of God on the 
Lord’s Day, and to worship in the general assembly of the 
people of God, met for his worship.” We the reader to 
note the increasing boldness with which this wonderful piece 
of logic culminates. First of all, one branch of Our Lorp’s 
antithetical remark is severed from the other; and the por- 
tion which is merely introductory is selected for comment, 
to the exclusion of the remainder. The half-sentence retained 
is then plucked to pieces; the gaps are filled up with gra- 
tuitous insertions of the speaker’s own ; and at last the words 
come out converted not only into a dogmatic statement of 
the modern Sabbatarian theory, but into something very like 
an apology for the Presbyterian scheme of Church govern- 
ment. We will venture, without fear of being charged with 
profanity, to offer this Manchester Alderman an illustration 
of the process to which he has subjected one of the plainest 
texts in Scripture. We will suppose him to be rebuking a 
neighbour for sordid avarice, for hoarding-up bank-notes and 
guineas while he pinched his belly and dressed in rags. 
“Money,” Mr. Bancrorr might well say to him, “ Money 
was made for man, and not man for money.” It would be 
curious to analyse the Alderman’s feelings when he found his 
enemies in the Town Council representing him as having 
visited Dirty Dick with the express design of praising nig- 
gardliness, and as having advised the miser never to spend a 
sixpence which he could possibly save. It is superfluous to 
ask whether he would look upon those who distorted his 
words as wise men. The question is, whether he would con- 
sider them honest men. 

The resolution against the Bands was only carried by a 
majority of nine, after a vehement debate and a sithimg of 
unprecedented length. The principal antagonist of the 
Judaizing party was Alderman SHawcross, who made an 
eminently sensible speech, pointing out, among other thin 
the admirable behaviour of the thousands of persons who 
came weekly to listen to the music. The theological argument, 
however, Mr. SuHawcross expressly declined, and he lay, 
therefore, under all the disadvantage of opposing secular to 
religious reasoning before an audience exclusively influenced 
by religious sentiment. We are not quite sure that the 
course taken by this gentleman was altogether the best ; for, 
in this particular case, the religious arguments which he 
might have urged are even more cogent than the secular. 


had petitioned, as we have said, for the gontinuance of the | The advocates of the Christian doctrine can afford to admit 
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every single postulate for which their opponents contend, 
and the Judaizers will still be as far as ever from the desired 
conclusion. If they rely on Scripture, we say their doctrine 
is unscriptural. If they appeal to usage or tradition, we say 
that Sabbatarianism was unknown to primitive Christianity. 
Tf they attempt to identify their opinions with Protestantism, 
we say that these opinions were scouted by the fathers of the 
Reformation. We will go still farther, and say that, even 
assuming the continued obligation of the Jewish prohi- 
bitions, the observances sought to be imposed on us are 
not even Judaic. There is not the faintest resemblance, 
either in form or in essence, between the Jewish Sabbath 
and the Sabbath of the modern Sabbatarians. Doubtless, 
the Hebrew Sabbath involved a punctilious abstinence from 
labour; but what authority can be cited for the prohibition 
of recreation? It has been wisely and wittily remarked, that 
the case of the Judaizer will be complete whenever a new 
commandment shall be found, saying, “Thou shalt take no 
manner of amusement on the seventh day.” The Sabbath is, 
doubtless, to be kept holy ; but where, from one end of the Old 
Testament to the other, will be found the slightest hint that 
any form of enjoyment, not expressly prohibited, is unholy ? 
In fact, the exercises prescribed to the Jews on the seventh 
day amounted not only to public worship, but, essentially, 
to public amusement. The Sabbath was a great festival, in 
every sense of the word; for the special view of truth 
vouchsafed to the chosen race permitted the closest associa- 
tion between worship and enjoyment, and the solemn services 
of the Temple were to the Jew what the Theatre was to the 
Greek, what a Triumph was to the Roman. Work was pro- 
hibited, because it was antithetical to recreation; and 
pleasure was not proscribed, but intimately associated with 
religion. Where, indeed, in all the Jewish records, is enjoy- 
ment even indirectly condemned? Wine is not vilified for 
making glad the heart of man, nor oil for making him of a 
cheerful countenance. We do not remember to have once 
read that the pipe and the tabret, the timbrel and the dance, 
were the distinguishing characteristics of the “worldly” of 
those days—of the heathen or the uncircumcised. The 
truth is, that the notion of something inherently evil in 
pleasure, apart from the immorality of particular kinds of it, 
is utterly unknown to the Old Testament and to Judaism. 
It belongs to the depravation of Christianity, and is the 
fruit of the corruption of our faith by those very Eastern 
theosophies against which Judaism was a standing protest. 
The plain state of the case is, that Sabbatarianism, after 
falsely asserting the perpetuity of a Jewish ordinance, has 
engrafted on that ordinance a set of prohibitions which were 
unknown to the Israelites, and unknown to Christianity 
until, in its debasement, it had produced asceticism and 
planted the germs of monkery. 


RUSSIAN POLICY. 


HE exchange of courtesies between the Russian Court 
and Lord GRaNVILLE’s magnificent embassy will not be 
seriously interrupted by the disputes or irregularities which 
have attended the execution of the treaty of peace; but it is 
highly fitting that Admiral Stewart should take the oppor- 
tunity ofa cruise in the Black Sea, for the purpose of remind- 
ing those who occupy its coasts that the Russian Empire no 
longer includes the inland waters. The Isle of Serpents would 
be a dear possession to the Czar if it involved a constant or 
frequent view of the English flag; and there can be little 
doubt that, after a certain amount of diplomatic discussion, 
the obvious intention of the parties to the treaty will be 
finally carried out. The Russian Plenipotentiary fully un- 
derstood that the Danube was to be absolutely abandoned by 
Russia. The occupation of an island near its mouth would be 
useless to our late enemy, except for the purpose of coercion or 
of vexatious interference ; and the agitation of the question, as 
well as the destruction of the Moldavian fortresses, probably 
originated in the desire to conceal a conscious defeat. It was 
certain that the Western Powers would not renew the war on 
any trifling grounds, and it may have been thought that a re- 
sumption of the domineering tone of former times would pro- 
duce a desirable impression in the East. There is reason to 
suppose that Kars will be immediately given up to the 
Turkish authorities, if the transfer has not already taken 
place. When the Isle of Serpents is vacated, no serious 
grounds of complaint will remain. It is said that the Con- 
gress at Paris was cheated by the production ofa spurious map 
of Bessarabia ; but even if great statesmen should have proved 


themselves to be forgers on one side, and dupes on the other, 
the substantial object of the treaty is obtained by the exclu- 
sion of Russia from the Danube. it isan old tradition of the 
higher policy, that a Government should cultivate the appear- 
ance of fraud, even when there is nothing to be gained by it; 
yet to simple and non-diplomatic minds it would seem more 
prudent to submit with good grace to an inevitable sacrifice, 
The Russian Court at least ought to have discovered that 
the friendship and good opinion of the English nation are 
worth cultivating. 

The trifling difficulties which have arisen naturally exer- 
cise the faculties of that ingenious class of persons who 
possess exclusive diplomatic intelligence. It is said that 
Russia, confident in the pacific disposition of France, 
would not be unwilling to try her strength in a single- 
handed contest with England, which has, it seems, more 
peculiarly incurred the resentment of the Imperial Court. 
In support of this view, conversations and passages from 
official journals are quoted, which undoubtedly contain the 
most fulsome adulation of Napoteon III. The Emperor 
NicHo.as, it is said, would never have ventured on the 
recent struggle if he had -been personally acquainted with 
his adversary. The slighting expressions which were applied 
to the French nation in the conversation with Sir Hamiuroy 
Seymour are conveniently forgotten; and a sagacious ruler 
is expected to believe that his own personal qualities have 
inspired the respect which was refused to the State and to 
the army which he represents. The ostentatious admiration 
for France which is expressed by the servile press of the Con- 
tinent, not without the sympathy of courtiers and diploma- 
tists, is by no means difficult to explain. It is known that 
England is both irrevocably attached to the cause of liberty, 
and resolutely determined to repress the territorial aggran- 
disement of Russia ; but the foreign flatterers of the Emperor 
NapoLeon assume that his policy is selfish, and hope that 
it may prove to be capricious. The Russian sympathy 
which is felt, or affected, for his person and dynasty, implies 
that he is supposed to have been less earnest than his confe- 
derate in the war, and that he will be found more manageable 
in peace. The habitual baseness of the objects proposed 
to themselves by vulgar diplomatists, seems to warp their 
judgment in the selection of names. The coarse flattery 
which parasites would use to plunder an inexperienced 
spendthrift is copied for the purpose of influencing a states- 
man and sovereign who has for several years conducted his 
foreign policy almost without a mistake. 


It is not improbable that the quarrel which was partially 
decided at Sebastopol may at some future period be re- 
opened; but alarmists may lay aside all fears of an early 
renewal of the war. The Grecian cities, foreseeing that no 
peace was likely to be perpetual, were in the habit of termi- 
nating their conflicts by truces of five, or ten, or twenty 
years. The Peace of Paris is, we may hope, calculated to 
last at least for the present generation. In the absence 
of aggressions on Turkey, England and Russia are natural 
allies, inasmuch as both have much to gain by mutual 
intercourse, whilst they have no cause of quarrel uncon- 
nected with the politics of the East. Dealers in food 
and raw material are born to be friends to dense manu- 
facturing populations; and whatever may be the policy 
of the Emperor ALEXANDER, it is impossible that Russian 
statesmen can long fail to discover the true interests of 
their country. It was the great error of NicHoxas to culti- 
vate political and military supremacy in disregard of econo- 
mical considerations. But the ruler of a vast empire should 
know that, if his people are prosperous, he cannot fail to be 
great; and.the stability of Russian absolutism ought to raise 
it above the petty jealousies which influence Austria and 
Naples. English traders will never attempt to trouble 
Russia with constitutional propagandism ; and the incessant 
efforts of the late Emperor to discountenance liberty and 
improvement throughout the Continent were altogether 
gratuitous. Alone among the great Powers of Europe, 
England and Russia are in a position of stable equilibrium, 
and, consequently, they have the opportunity of choosing 
their foreign alliances without reference to domestic politics. 
In the absence of active sympathy, their similarity of position 
in this respect may not improbably lead to their occasional 
co-operation. It is supposed that the feelings entertained 
towards Austria at St. Petersburg are not very remote from 
those which have become all but universal in England. The 
Holy Alliance is, for the time, deprived of its most powerful 
member. 
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The chance of future provocations on the part of Russia 
js greatly diminished by the experience of the recent war. 
It has been shown that, contrary to general expectation, the 
English nation is capable of entering heartily into a contest, 
and of pursuing it with untiring pertinacity. The traditions 
of the Continent represented the last great war as the work 
of the aristocracy, but it is now understood that the mass 
of the people are far more warlike than their rulers. If the 
Reform Bill had never been carried, the Vienna Note would 
have been accepted; and under a more democratic con- 
stitution, the Peace of Paris would have been rejected by 
acclamation. The Emperor Nicnotas showed his want of 
foresight, as well as his ignorance of history, when he 
announced that a Parliament could not carry on a war. All 
the reserves and limitations of the late struggle were con- 
trived in Cabinets. The English nation desired, from first 
to last, to strike the enemy to the heart ; and if the popular 
feeling had predominated in the councils of the Allies, the 


war might perhaps have been more quickly ended. A few 


allusions to Poland produced the acceptance of the terms 
which were soon afterwards embodied in the peace. It was 
exclusively owing to the peculiar notions of prudence cul- 
tivated by professional statesmen, that so convincing an 
argument was not used at an earlier period. 

The abuse of England which has been so pertinaciously 
repeated by the hangers-on of foreign Courts will soon 
become as unfashionable as it is gratuitous. France regulates 
the opinion of the Continent ; and the French Oppusition, 
though for the time politically powerless, is omnipotent in 
literature and in society. For the first time in several 
generations, an admiration of English institutions is combined 
with a suspension of international jealousy ; and the present 
dyuasty, if it is to last, must sooner or later conciliate the 
unanimous desire of the educated classes to emancipate them- 
selves from the despotism of unlimited power, based on uni- 
versal suffrage. The general approbation which has sanctioned 
the foreign policy of the present French Government may 
perhaps tend to facilitate a compromise between authority and 
freedom. With the dissolution of the English alliance, and 
the adoption of an aggressive system, the last chance of 
reconciliation between the Empire and the leaders of French 
opinion would be altogether lost. The traditions of Tilsit, 
and of the alliance which, in the last years of CHartes X., 
led to the Turkish war and to the treaty of Adrianople, are 
neither popular with the nation nor approved by statesmen. 

The encroachments of Russia must be steadily resisted ; 
but, since the war, they have, we repeat, become far less dan- 
gerous. The annexation of the Principalities, the absorption 
of Turkey, and the su»jugation of Sweden and Denmark, have 
for the present become evidently impracticable. Isolated acts 
of injustice or ambition were chiefly alarming because they 
were forward steps in the unresisted march of a conqueror ; 
but a great political revolution is indicated by the despatch 
of an English squadron to the Black Sea, with a view to the 
solution of a diplomatic difficulty. Four or five years since, 
such a measure would have been utterly inconsistent with 
the dread of offending Russian susceptibility, which weighed 
on the Cabinets of Europe. It is necessary to demand, and if 
occasion should occur, to enforce the ratifications of the 
treaty ; but when the present crisis is over, the guardianship 
of Turkish independence may, in ordinary cases, be entrusted 
to Austria. There is no advantage in keeping up a perpetual 
series of disputes with Russia on questions which but indi- 
rectly relate to English interests. Having vindicated the 
independence of the Porte, we are not called upon to be 
responsible for the satisfactory arrangement of every diffi- 
culty which may arise in the East. 


ALISON ON PROVIDENCE. 


ie the Greek Tragedy, there was an institution—which 
Horace seems to say ought to be, but which certainly 
never was, a human character—called the Chorus. It was 
the standing bore of the play. It consisted of a parcel 
of old men, or old women, or stupid twaddling captive 
virgins, or the like, always uttering the direst commonplaces, 
and mumbling platitudes and truisms in season and out of 
Season—mostly the latter. The Chorus was never off the 
stage, but was always looking on, and occasionally maunder- 
ing. All its observations were ineffably dull and dreary ; 
but this impersonation of public opinion—as, we are told, 
it was meant to be—usually went off with a solemn and 
melodious twang, like AusREY's ghost, and wound up the 


play with a moral, which, if flat, was generally unimpeachable 
Now, on the principle that a genuine drama must always 
have its Chorus, every age and action of the world, being 
dramatic, must have its Chorus. We have a Chorus, and his 
name is Auison. Certainly our Chorus is fifty-old-woman 
strong, and it has just let off its moral sentiment. The 
theatre was at Seaham—the audience a certain Mechanics’ 
Institute established in that pleasant colliery. Sir ARcHIBALD 
ALIson, as we have said, did the part of Chorus; and his 
speech, is it not written in the congenial columns of the 
Protectionist press? 

“The historian” was introduced by “the Chairman, Lord 
Apotpuus Vane, M.P., in a few brief and appropriate 
observations”—the brevity extending to nearly a newspaper 
column, and the propriety consisting in an ingenious attempt 
to give the credit of the recent war and its concluding 
peace to the late Lord Lonponperry and the late Lord 
CasTLEREAGH. Sebastopol and the Treaty of 1856 recalled 
a late distinguished cavalry officer and the Congress of 
Vienna. Lord Apo.ruus “could not but think that, ata 
time when the names of WiLi1aMs and Winp#am had been 
cheered with re-echoing plaudits, the histcrian wished to pay 
a tribute of regard to the memory of a soldier who had aided 
in conquering the peace which a brother, no less distin- 
guished amongst statesmen, had been instrumental in accom- 
plishing.” Hence the especial propriety and allusive fitness 
of Auison at Seaham. Certui.'y this “principle of asso- 
ciation” wil] account for anything. A lecture on temperance, 
given at Stratford-upon-Avon, may be a compliment to 
but one wov'd hardly imagine that 
one was honouring the memory of Co>sTaNTINE by making a 
speech on free trade, in the city which that Emperor founded. 
ARISTOTLE says somewhere that it is the characteristic of 
a clever person to discover remote analogies and resem- 
blances in things apparently dissimilar. Lord ApDoLPpuus 
fulfils the Peripatetic requisite. 

The lecturer of the evening had a grave task; but he, 
like the chairman, brought all things round to the honour 
of the house of Tempest. His single theme was to vin- 
dicate the ways of Providence as displayed in the recent 
war, and, it may be added, in the course of things in 
general ; and Providence is that established order of nature 
which culminates in the Vane family. This, Sir AncniBaLp 
will permit us to say, is a theme which he has handled 
before ; and as he means to handle it again—-so, at least, we 
infer from Lord ApoLpuus’s intimation that “the great 
historian is about to give us, in his unexampled style, the 
history of the past two years”—he might have entertained 
the Seaham colliers with some little sketch not so obviously 
in his familiar style. The connexion of Providence with the 
Tory families is an old story. Sir ArcHIBALD, however, was 
true to his text. His vocation was to show that whatever 
is is right—that there isa reason for everything—and, e con- 
verso, that whatever is right is, and that everything is rea- 
sonable. Now this is a large field for disquisition. An orator 
who surveys the realm of things, moral, religious, social aud 
political, with this breadth of view, this largeness of survey, 
this ample charity, and amplitude of moralizing—we insensibly 
catch something of the rotundity and richness of the Ali- 
sonian style and sentiment—certamly takes a comprehensive 
range of subject. We may say something about everything— 
and, indeed, everything about something. That things are, 
is a subject for pious gratitude with Sir ArcuiBaLp. Again, 
that things are not, is a theme for solemn thankfulness. The 
fact that we went to war was overruled for beneficent purposes 
—that we ceased from war was a merciful interposition. 
Sebastopol was taken at last. Mashallah! There is but 
one Gop, and Aison is his interpreter! But again, Sebas- 
topol was not taken by assault twelve months ago. Gop be 
praised! “ What would have been the consequence? The con- 
sequence would have been that we might have been involved 
in a war with Russia for the next twenty years. The Rus- 
sians would have retired into the interior of Southern 
Russia—we could not have followed them ten miles... .. 
We see, then, how wonderful is the action of Providence, 
and how events which at first sight appear to be most 
injurious, in the end prove most beneficial.” 

This philosophic and religious style of reflection accounts 
for everything. Pore versified the theory, and Oriental nations 
are said to embody it. Some people call it fatalism—some 
call it religion—some call it the philosophy of history—some 
are profane enough to call it a stupid truism. But it cer- 
tainly does account for everything, by giving no account of 
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anything. It is simply a moral circle. It exhausts a sub- 
ject by putting it under a pious air-pump, and sucking 
the life, point, significance, and principle out of history 
and everything else. It gets rid of human motive, and, by 
putting up a shadowy nothing called Providence—but which 
might just as well be called Fate, or Necessity, or Orga- 
nization—it in fact makes Gop the author of evil as well as 
of good, and reduces men and their ways to machinery. It 
reconciles us to everything, and has an answer for every 
difficulty 

If plagues and earthquakes break not Heaven’s design, 

Why then a Borgia or a Catiline ? 
Tt accounts even for Sir ArcH1BALD ALIsoN himself—and an 
argument which will reconcile that difficulty has done its 
work. 

The only awkward thing about this philosophy is that it 
occasionally confounds cause and effect. Even its great pro- 
fessor and exponent, Sir ARCHIBALD himself, sometimes seems 
to take up this argument as if “ Providence” were an am- 
phisbeena, and as if a moral went equally well with head or 
tail. Thus, he says that the gold discoveries in Australia and 
California were timed and ordained in order to make com- 
modities dear. A rise in prices is certainly the natural 
effect of an increase in the quantity of the precious metals; 
but according to Autson, the end preceded the means. 
We are assured that the object of Providence in opening the 
gold fields was to keep down the rate of discount. 
The “great historian” views the discovery of America under 
the same light. The final cause of the revelation of a new 
Continent was to alter the value of money. “ What did 
Providence do? It opened the mines of Mexico, and gave a 
currency to the world,” &c. From any other mouth than 
that of the pious and reflective historian, this would sound 
rather profane. Poor Sir Ricuarp Biackore got laughed at 
for metaphorically speaking of the Creator as Chemist, and 
Painter, and so on; but the notion of “ Providence” going 
down to the money market and transacting in consols, is 
rather strong. And does not Sir ARcHIBALD a little warp 
facts and alter the chronological succession of events, to 
suit these money-making, wages-raising tendencies of “ Pro- 
vidence?” “When America was discovered, and CoLtumBus 
pushed his adventurous sails across the Atlantic, an im- 
mense impulse was given to trade; a vast number of addi- 
tional transactions took place; industry was materially 
affected, &c. What did Providence do? It opened the 
mines of Mexico,” &c. This really amounts to saying that 
the shipments to Sydney and Melbourne and San Francisco 
in 1854-55 was the reason which influenced “ Providence” 
in opening the diggings. 

We should much like to know what idea of Providence is 
at the bottom of all this. After a very horrible tale of 
murder, incest, or adultery, or of royal houses for genera- 
tion after generation committing all sorts of crimes, the 
Chorus, of which we spoke just now, always assures us that it 
is all right. Fate, or the Gods, or Providence, was making 
it all comfortable and just as it should be; and the 
crimes of Ciprpus and Orestes were divinely ordained, 
in order that the parricide or matricide might be expiated 
in beautiful Athens, or some such abominable clap-trap. 
Sir ArcuiBaxp is true to his model here. He has an eye to 
this tag. America was discovered to make prices rise; and 
California was fore-ordained to create a high scale of wages. 
When prices are hign, good luck for Seaham, and especially 
for “ Frances Marchioness of Londonderry, at Seaham Hall, 
with whom the Historian is at present on a visit.” And 
when all is well at Seaham Hall, the world has performed 
its function—“ Providence” has vindicated its mission and 
a The “great historian” is too modest to say so, 

ut his suppressed conclusion is, that Seaham Hall completes 
the great cycle of things. It is the central sun, round which 
all systems harmoniously revolve. The steam-engine was 
invented in order to employ coal; and what was coal insti- 
tuted for, but with an eye to the future of the Seaham 
collieries? It is a consolation to know that, whatever 
comes, we are safe. There is an unfailing guide. At the 
worst crisis, the future “great historian” will be abie to say, 
“What did Providence do? It opened”—an ALIson. 

After this divine talk, we are not surprised that “the Rev. 
A. Beruune, incumbent of Seaham, moved a vote of thanks 
to Sir Arcurpatp Axtson for the highly intellectual treat 
afforded to the members of the institute ;” nor is it wonderful 
that Sir Arcu1BaLp remarked in reply, that “if any value 
belonged to the observations that had fallen from him, it 
could only accrue from the fact that they were the un- 


varnished thoughts of a human mind.” So prime a master 
of style as Sir ARcutBaLD, attaches of course, weight and 
significance to his discriminating epithets; and therefore, by 
way of variety, we would suggest to the Seahamites to en- 
deavour to obtain for the subject-matter of their next 
lecture the varnished thoughts of an inhuman mind. 


THE ABOMINABLE OPERA. 


N elderly Scottish lady, whom we had once the pleasure 
of knowing, used to profess an intense aversion for the 
flavour of the popular beverage of her country. Unfor- 
tunately, the state of her health rarely permitted her to 
decline the wee drappie which it is, or was, the too hos- 
pitable national custom to press on every chance visitor; 
but though she took her drams with the fortitude of a 
martyr, she invariably laid down the empty glass with a 
shudder and grimace expressive of the profoundest disgust. 
We are irresistibly reminded of our old friend by the wry 
faces which the Z7'imes is just now making, in the name of 
outraged morality, over certain operatic and dramatic per- 
formances which have signalized the past London season, 
Our contemporary, like the rest of the world, endured 
the representations in question with heroic equanimity 
(and something more) as long as they lasted. He was 
perfectly contented that, week after week, and month after 
month, nightly crowds should throng to witness them, and 
that managers, artistes, and actors, should reap golden har- 
vests by ministering to the peculiar tastes which they stimu- 
lated and gratified. Now, however, that all is over, and that 
the mischief, whatever it may be, is done, he suddenly dis- 
covers that public morality has been foully violated, and that 
London and England have been insulted by representations 
which “ never should have been exhibited on any stage, or in 
the presence of decent womanhood.” In particular, the 
opera which has made Mr. Lumuey’s fortune and Mademoi- 
selle Picconominr’s fame is held up to public abhorrence as 
“abominable” and “ filthy,” with sundry other epithets which 
we abstain from reproducing. It is a stain on the national 
character that such a mass of pollution should have been 
tolerated for a moment. “Deep and unmitigated censure 
should be the portion of an audience who could sit out such 
a spectacle, especially when that audience is for the most 
part composed of women.” 

We shall not allow ourselves to be tempted by our repug- 
nance for what, coming from such a quarter and at sucha 
time, we regard as unmixed cant, into offering an unqualified 
defence of a piece which, in some respects, is fairly open 
to exception. Yet we must remark that the censure even of 
what is justly censurable loses the best part of its force when 
it is administered with an obvious want of thought and 
discrimination. While the play of Retribution certainly 
deserves all that the Z'imes says of it, the opera of La 
Traviata as certainly does not. It is questionable in taste, 
inasmuch as it brings disease on the stage, and dramatises the 

rogress and symptoms of pulmonary consumption ; yet, as 

Ir. LuMLeEy justly urges, it is difficult to press this objection 
without indirectly assailing works which rank among the 
acknowledged master-pieces of legitimate dramatic art. As 
for the moral objection, that the heroine is selected from the 
most degraded class of human beings, we doubt, with Mr. 
Lum.ey, whether it would ever have occurred to a critic 
unfamiliar with Dumas’s novel. Vice is neither offensively 
obtruded in its grossness, nor surrounded by allurements 
which demoralise the spectator’s sympathies. Granting, 
however, that the literary and dramatic antecedents of 
the opera inevitably invest it with associations calculated 
to repel a correct moral taste, we utterly deny that the 
plot of the piece is in any respect immoral. The moral 
of La Traviata, such as it is, we take to be this—that 
even in the lowest depths of vice the heart of woman 
is still capable of being touched by a ‘true and dis- 
interested affection, but that the outraged laws of society 
forbid her tasting of the unsullied happiness which she has 
irretrievably forfeited. This is assuredly not a false moral, 
though it is certainly not worth inculcating at the expense 
of propriety, and though it may be questioned whether a 
libretto which unavoidably suggests the recollection of an 
indelicate tale, affords a desirable medium for presenting it 
to an audience. Be this, however, as it may, the sweeping 
invectives of the Z'imes are as senseless as they are cuarse. 
Even if La Traviata is, for the reasons to which we have 
alluded, an infelicitous exponent of the social laws which its 
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plot and catastrophe vindicate, morality has nothing to 
gain by the substitution of frenzied invective for truth. 


This, however, is not all that we have to say to this furious 
guardian of the public morals. Why did not he speak 
sooner? Where was his holy horror when the loathsome 
and poisonous draught first touched his lips? How came he, 
for weeks and months together, to make himself a party to 
what he now denounces as a scandal to national morality, 
and an insult to “decent womanhood?” Our readers will 
scarcely credit it—but it is the fact—that when “the 
abominable opera” was first placed on the stage, this admi- 
rable moralist and critic welcomed it with unbounded and 
unqualified praise. La 7raviata was first produced at Her 
Majesty’s Theatre, on Saturday, May the 24th; and on 
Monday, the 26th, the 7imes came out with nearly a column 
and a half of laudatory criticism, in which not the faintest 
objection was uttered or insinuated against the morality, the 
propriety, or even the good taste of the piece. The plot was 
minutely analysed, without a hint that the critic saw any- 
thing objectionable or repulsive in it. The ecstatic admiration 
of the audience, especially at the prima donna’s inimitable 
rendering of the pathological “details of death,” was recorded 
without a whisper of dissent ; and the whole winds up with 
the enthusiastic assertion that “a great artist played a part 
suited to her powers.” Of course, after that, “ decent woman- 
hood” took for granted it was all right. 

The equally offensive and far more immoral drama of 
Retribution was likewise received with edifying complacency 
by this exemplary champion of morality. The piece was 
first performed at the Olympic on Monday, May the 12th; 
and on Wednesday, the 14th—after twenty-four hours’ deli- 
berate reflection—it was honoured by three-quarters of a 
column of eulogy in the Times. The only approach to dis- 
approval which we can discover in the article consists in an 
allusion to the redundant “strength” of some of its “situa- 
tions,” and to “the peculiar moral atmosphere that enveloped 
the whole affair.” Our contemporary took particular pains 
to show that, however “ peculiar” might be its “ moral atmo- 
sphere,” it was remarkably well worth going to see. The 
over-strong situations are “introduced with consummate 
skill.” The dialogue throughout “is as powerful as it is 
polished.” The acting of the two principal performers 
“leaves nothing to desire.” The scenery “is in the best 
taste ;” and a certain salon “is especially a gem of stage 
decoration.” The critic records, as a matter of fact, that 
“the more fastidious among the audience” showed symptoms 
of “ uneasiness,” and uttered “several sounds of disapproba- 
tion ;” but he does not intimate that he sympathises with 
the fastidiousness, the uneasiness, or the disapprobation. 
The whole critique, from first to last, is an elaborate puff, 
with just a grain or two of something which it would be 
absurd to call censure, to add zest and piquancy to laudation. 
There cannot be a doubt that this immoral play, like the 
“abominable opera,” is largely indebted for its success to the 
very journal which has now the effrontery to constitute 
itself the Mentor of “decent womanhood,” and to invoke 
“deep and unmitigated censure” on the audiences which it 
helped to collect. 


The Times does, it is true, mumble out a sort of excuse 
for its past recreancy to the cause which it now so frantically 
espouses ; and a curious excuse it is. “ We select this time 
rather than an earlier period, partly because the present lull 
in public business permits us to turn for a moment to such 
subjects”—in plainer English, because “we” are hard-up for 
topics for thundering leading articles—“ partly because the 
pieces have had their filthy run, and we cannot now interfere 
with the profits of managers and actors.” That is to say, our 
contemporary considers that managers and actors have a 
vested right in the pollution of the public morals when they 
can turn a penny by it. He had rather see “ decent 
womanhood” insulted nightly for months together than say 
a syllable to spoil the market of indecency and filth. He 
considers he was bound in honour to hold his tongue while 
national morality was being undermined, lest, by a hasty 
word, he should prevent what he deems a nefarious specula- 
tion from yielding a handsome profit to its projectors. But 
he forgets that he did not hold his tongue. He actively 
aided and abetted these people. He puffed them. He 
touted for them. He sent half the world to their shops. 
He officiated as salesman in chief of their filthy wares; and 
now that it is all over, and they have had their “ filthy run,” 
he puts on a white cravat, and turns up the whites of his 
eyes, and calls down “deep and unmitigated censure” on the 


dupes who credulously fancied that they could not go wrong 
in following the lead of the Leading Journal. 

By all means let the press exercise a moral censorship 
over the stage, and expose and denounce false taste, false 
morals, indecency, and pollution. There is plenty of work 
to be done in this field, but it is not to be done in this style. 
The nation expects earnestness, sincerity, and consistency in 
its moral teachers and guardians. Cant and hypocrisy 
never served the cause of virtue ; and if the 7imes expects 
to be listened to in its sermonizings on behalf of public 
decency, it should not reserve them till they are too late for 
use. Charity itself must be blind not to see—what, in fact, 
the Times half confesses—that it merely takes up the 
“ Abominable Opera,” as penny-a-liners take up the sea- 
serpent, as an exciting topic to relieve the dulness of the 
dead season. 


THE LITERATURE AND RELIGION OF MURDER. 


O* all the literature extant, the most dangerous and de- 
moralizing is that connected with the condemned cell. 
It makes religion an offence anda snare. We do not for 
one moment question the sincerity of those ministers and pro- 
fessors of religion who make it their business or duty to 
“attend a condemned prisoner” in his last moments; nor 
do we pronounce against the possibility of what is called 
“a genuine conversion” under these circumstances. But, 
judging even from these prison thoughts and prison expe- 
riences, we come to the safe and old conclusion that what 
a man has been throughout life, that substantially he re- 
mains, even within six hours of the scaffold. Were this 
not so, and did not reasonable and thoughtful men see that 
it is so, religion and morality would be the sufferers. 
Apart from the hazy and technical generalities, and the senti- 
mental conventionalisms in which, much to the injury of 
religion, these narratives of the condemned cell are dressed 
up, the solid fact remains, that life is the only criterion 
of death. Character does not alter in a moment. Habits 
make the man. We die much as we live. This is, disregard- 
ing mere phraseology, the substantial conclusion of most reli- 
gious teachers, and it is the conclusion of all morality. Hap- 
ply, even the annals of the scaffoid bear out daily experience. 

t is only the nonsense—often, we confess, the mischievous 
nonsense—in which it is couched, which makes the tale of the 
last moments of the condemned at all dangerous. Dan- 
gerous they are as narratives, as we shall show, but they only 
follow up and illustrate character. Paumer went to the 
drop just the man he had lived; and Dove, we say it 
without hesitation, substantially changed not. Both were 
as outrageous villains as our times have seen. Both com- 
mitted the same sort of crime. The one died the hardy re- 
probate he had lived—the other has earned the questionable 
honour of appearing as the hero of a religious tract; and 
doubtless we shall hear of the penitent death and edifying 
conversion of Wittt1aM Dove. Yet, to our minds, there is 
not a shade of difference in the result. Dove talking reli- 
gion and singing hymns, and Dove consulting the wise man, 
were one character, and that a dangerous one; and that 
teaching can only end in the utter subversion of the first 
principles of morality which bids us see any real piety in his 
last forty-eight hours, or any more true elements of religion 
in him than in Patmer. We shall be told that the one 
refused, or only apathetically endured, the presence of reli- 
gion, and that the other welcomed it—that Dove went to the 
halter with Bible texts in his mouth, and that Pater died 
sullen and impassive. Of course they did—each was at the 
last but what he had been for years. Dove was a weak 
scoundrel, as far as giving himself up to external influences 
went—Patmer a bold villain. Dove believed in the devil, 
in the black art, in spells and enchantments; and, provided 
he could have his own way, he would use them and be used 
by them. PAatmer was only his own devil. And where is 
the moral difference? Dove, when he found that denial 
was of no use, made a clean breast, because he was in 
the habit of imparting and receiving confidences; and his 
letters and confession are before the world. Pater lived 
and died a solitary and self-relying villain. Dove's reli- 
gious friends would have done wisely had they kept the 
religious portions of their convert’s memoirs back. We do . 
not expect, indeed, that Mr. Wricut—whose name is not to 
be mentioned without respect—should have done otherwise 
than sympathize with his patient. A physician is hardly to 
be expected to hint that a recovery may be only fictitious, 
nor do we expect Wesleyans to take other than the Wes- 
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leyan view of conversion ; but if any argument is to be raised, 
on the mere strength of such evidence, that Dove died a 
penitent, we must resist and reject it. 

But he died, we are told, very religiously. This only 
shows that a certain cast of religion is quite compatible with 
crime. Wedo not say that he was a hypocrite at the last 
—but only that, first and last, his professions come to no- 
thing. Paumer showed the same consistency. He was 
religious after his fashion, and used to go to church and 
sacrament throughout his career. The single difference is, 
that his religion was of one cast, and Dove's of another, 
whilst neither prevented them from being murderers. 
Patmer’s was of the cold, formal, unpretending cast—it cost 
him nothing, and was of no use whatever. Dove's was of 
the high-flown, fanatical kind—he was of a serious family, 
and moved among serious folks—and yet it was of quite as 
little use. Each followed out his own character. Dove 
dealing with the wretched Harrison, and quoting his 
assurances, expressing his raptures, and convinced of “his 
Redeemer’s smiles”’—it is all of a piece. Everybody who 
thought about it must have anticipated that Patmer would 
not confess, and that Dove would. Each has gone to his 
Judge, and with that Judge we reverently leave the matter. 
The mischief is, to be told that “ Dove may be said to have 
died in a truly penitent state.” According to his own ex- 
perience, he was thankful that “he was checked in his mad 
career.” He “ believed that he should have reason to bless and 
praise Gop throughout all eternity.” He said plainly, “I am 
saved through fire and by death.” In much of this he was 
only the mouthpiece, and used the phrases, of his “ spiritual 
advisers.” Why, up to the Thursday night, he never con- 
fessed at all, and, had he been reprieved, never would have 
confessed; but when his “ time is short,” he comes out with 
all this fine language and religious rapture. He and his 
friends, up to the very last, within less than three days of 
his execution, were striving for his reprieve, because he so 
plainly displayed what the jury called “ defective intellect.” 

This, indeed, is the solitary aspect under which we can draw 
anything like satisfaction from the closing narrative of 
Witt Dove's career. His confession, and the remarkable 
statement which nearly two months ago he addressed to his 
solicitor, effectually dispose of the absurd extenuation urged 
by the impertinent jury who convicted him. Dove shows, in 
these narrations, that his was anything but a “defective 
intellect.” It was sharp enough. He was credulous, or 
rather superstitious, holding just the same sort of fallacies 
as a fetish worshipper. He believed in the personality 
of the Devil, and he had no objection to deal with the 
powers of hell for his own purposes. He had no sense of 
personal responsibility—he was utterly careless of human 
life or any social duty. Believing that Harrison had power 
over the future, he never seems to have cared whose life or 
property he gave over to Satanic influences. His landlord, 
his father, his wife, his debtors, his creditors—he was anxious 
to bewitch them all, or to get rid of them all, if they were in 
his way. To say that all this is proof of defective intel- 
lect is of course absurd. It shows an intellect keen and 
savage in the highest degree; for a man who has this view 
of the spiritual world, and who coolly hands his kinsfolk 
and neighbours over, body and soul, to the “good devil,” 
to gain his own ends, shows much more malice and murder- 
ous intention than even in the act of purchasing poison. 
He may be ignorant of spiritual facts; but as fur as moral 
depravity goes, and the wilful devising of evil, knowing 
it to be such, Witt1am Dove sounded the depths of 
human iniquity. His ignorance and credulity are not 
so astounding as his deliberate wickedness. Dove was 
as much responsible for Harrison as Harrison for 
Dove. Sin calls out its ministers; and it was Italian 
society and Italian morals which created the Acqua Tofana. 
Instruments do not create motives. It is missing half 
the force and value of this extraordinary case to think of 
Dove only as the wizard’s dupe, and as a half-witted, crazy 
blockhead. The statement, confession, and letters abundantly 
show the contrary. The literature of the condemned cell 
and of the prison are very awkward evidence. In the case 
of the soldier who murdered the two girls at Dover, his 
letters condemn him also. Depgea Repantez has a philo- 
sophy and a view of duty peculiar to himself, but certainly 
not betraying madness. It is an idiosyncrasy, and if infinitely 
absurd, diabolically wicked. He is very sentimental, ex- 
tremely affectionate, quite an emotional man—it is “with 
a broken heart” that he stabs two girls to death“ he could 
not do otherwise—he must stab them.” And, we suppose, 


according to the customary medical evidence, which doubtless 
will be forthcoming, we shall be told that this betrays a 
disordered intellect. Dr. Forses WinsLow (certainly this 
was before the confession appeared) pronounced Dove to be 
so imbecile “that it would be a great and fatal mistake, and 
a great act of inhumanity, to hang this wretched man.” If 
the learned physician still clings to this judgment, we can 
only rejoice that his opinion was di ed. If, on fur- 
ther information, he abandons it, he will probably share in 
the general regret which is felt at the confident opinions 
expressed by the medical witnesses on the sort of facts 
proving the mental incapacity of a criminal. Dove's con- 
fession has this value—that it shows, when we know the 
real man, and his whole history, to what very little res 
scientific testimony on insanity is entitled. It has, at least, 
disposed of the plea of “ defective intellect.” 


THE BOARD OF NO WORKS. 


bert ny the Metropolitan Board of Works has a great 
variety of minor duties to perform, there is no doubt 
that scavengering is the final cause of its existence. Its 
powers were evoked for the purpose of cleansing London and 
sweetening the Thames, and its success or failure in the 
enterprise will assuredly be accepted as the test of the prin- 
ciple of local self-government from which Sir B, Haut pre- 
dicted the most magnificent results. Six years were allowed 
for the completion of the task. A great portion of the first 
has already elapsed, and it is time to inquire how far paro- 
chial wisdom and energy has advanced with its allotted work. 
The whole progress may, we regret to say, be summed up in 
a few words, The Chairman made a statement the other day. 
That is all that has yet been done. It is true that from the 
first the Board recognised the drainage business as the one 
great work on which its fame was to rest. One of its earliest 
struggles related to the choice of the engineer who was 
to devise and carry out the necessary plan. No sooner 
was this essential preliminary settled, than the Guild- 
hall parliament plunged with alacrity into sewers, and 
cesspools, and tunnels, and all the uninviting details of 
its important business. The subject, in fact, has been unin- 
terruptedly before the Board for several months. Countless 
motions, amendments, instructions, and plans have been dis- 
cussed with untiring patience and pertinacity. We have 
had proposals for utilizing the accumulated sewage, and 
plans for carrying it right out to sea. Outlets have been 
suggested at every imaginable spot. The first notion was 
to go a mile or two below bridge, so as to allow the tide to 
bring us a mitigated dose of the abominations which we now 
enjoy. Then it was suggested that Woolwich, at any rate, 
might be poisoned. Pretty little Erith was the next victim. 
After that, Long Reach was proposed, and the last scheme 
was a tunnel, forty or fifty miles long, which should open into 
the deep water of Sea Reach. After considering so many 
plans, the Board has come to the important determination to 
instruct the engineer to report upon the whole question of 
the northern and southern drainage of the metropolis. This 
resolution is identical in substance, if not in words, with the 
first instructions which were given to Mr. BAZALGETTE some 
six months ago. In short, the Board is exactly as fur ad- 
vanced as it was when it originally tock up the subject. It 
has neither adopted a plan nor laid down a guiding prin- 
ciple. It has not even limited the range of its wanderings 
by eliminating from the list of schemes to be considered 
a single impracticable or inadequate project. It has done 
nothing, and decided nothing ; nor is it one step nearer doing 
or deciding anything than on the first day of its official 
existence. And yet the members have attended the meetings 
with wonderful regularity, and have talked with remark- 
able zeal and assiduity. Their industry, though of a 
peculiar kind, is as undeniable as their vanity and in- 
capacity, and no one who has studied their proceed- 
ings can doubt that, in doing nothing, they have done 
all that they are capable of doing or likely to do. The 
experiment, in fact, has failed—absolutely and hopelessly 
failed. London is not fated to be regenerated by vestries, 
whether local or central. We are sorry for the break-down 
of the Board ; but the longer we shut our eyes to the fact, 
the more time we shall waste before commencing the indis- 
pensable task which has transformed into stone—or rather, 
into wood—every Board or Commission which has dared to 
contemplate it. The significant fact, that the Board has 
talked away the year without the slightest result, might not 
have made us utterly despair of future amendment. But 
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any feeble hope which we might have been tempted to 
indulge is finally extinguished by the tone of the President's 
statement. 

He begins by echoing the old song of the original Com- 
mission, that the difficulties of London drainage are not 
patent to the world—as if they had not been discussed and 
magnified over and over again, before the Metropolitan Board 
was ever thought of. It was just because the task required 
energy, skill, courage, and liberality, that Mr. Tawarres and 
his comrades were invested with unlimited powers of taxa- 
tion, and supplied with the means of commanding the best 
professional assistance. But the practical conclusion of the 
speech is far worse than its feeble exordium. In substance, 
the Chairman rejects every scheme to which the attention of 
the Board has been directed since the Government properly 
vetoed the proposal to pour the sewage into the river within 
tidal reach of the metropolis. We do not pretend to decide 
whether this judgment is correct. But if his opinion is 
right, it is neither very encouraging to the public nor very 
flattering to the sagacity of the Board. The Chairman, how- 
ever, had had a private consultation with the Engineer, who 
had produced a bran-new plan to supersede all previous 
suggestions, whether emanating from himself or from his 
employers. The proposed outfall was now Mucking 
Creek—a name which enabled the President to adorn 
his oratory by a joke which may readily be ima- 
gined. The main feature of the scheme was that the 
southern sewage was to be taken by a tunnel to the north 
side of the river, and the expense of a double system in 
great measure avoided. The complaints of Deptford, Wool- 
wich, and Erith, would thus be obviated; and as for 
Mucking, the joke disposed of any possible objection 
in that quarter, and the Chairman went on with 
his statement to the great satisfaction of the members, 
who thought they had found the Hercutes who was to help 
them out of the mud. After a small Parliamentary flourish 
about comprehensive schemes and popular support, the Pre- 
sident dropped a few incidental words which disclosed the 
real character of his new device. Without entering into 
details, it is enough to say that it turned out to be a plan 
for the drainage of part only of the metropolitan dis- 
trict, leaving Hammersmith and other places to get 
rid of their filth as they best could. This would be 
enough to condemn it, even for our immediate purposes ; 
but when the rapid growth of London is borne in 
mind, it is obvious that no system of drainage can be 
entertained for a moment which is not capable of extension 
to a much wider area than that which the metropolis at 
present includes. Yet the President and the Engineer of the 
Board, who have been working at the subject for months, 
can find nothing better to offer us than a scheme which, 
so far from providing for the future, is not even adequate 
for the actual wants of the existing population. It 
is idle to suppose that such a proposal was seriously 
made, and we can only regard it as a mode of throw- 
ing up the undertaking by putting forward an utterly 
inadmissible plan. It will be remembered that the 
first Commission set the example of this transparent 
artifice ; and now that the Board is walking in the same 
footsteps, there can be little doubt that it will arrive at 
the same goal. The corporate wisdom of the whole 
body can devise nothing better than a reference back to 
the Engineer, while the Engineer, or the President in his 
name, condemns every other suggestion in favour of a scheme 
which fails to fulfil the conditions of the task proposed. 
Such being the only fruits of the past labours of the Board, 
we do not care how soon Parliament may relieve it of its 
too arduous duties, and permit its assiduous, fussy, and in- 
conclusive members to retire into the privacy of domestic life. 


ROMAN FAMILY COINS. 


We have before us a Catalogue of a Cabinet of Roman Family 
Coins ae ge J to the Duke of Northumberland, prepared 

by Admiral W. H. Smyth, and printed for private circulation, 
which draws our attention to a highly-interesting subject. 
The gallant veteran in arms and arts to whose zeal and 
learning we owe this catalogue, was engaged, as is well known, 
or many years in surveying the coasts of the Mediterranean ; 
and schol may remember the use which Dr. Arnold was 
enabled to make, both in his History and in his edition of 
ihucydides, of the elucidations pee modern nautical science has 
frown upon various points of interest in ancient topography. 
Within the last year or two, Admiral Smyth has enbodied Yn 
his work on the Mediterranean many of his scientific discoveries, 


and he has produced a book, not less amusing than insirue- 
tive, on the coasts and the waters, the winds and the currents, 
the productions and the climate, of the great midland sea. It 
was, we believe, during his employment in those regions, that 
the Admiral made the acquaintance of the Duke of Northumber- 
land—then Lord Prudhoe—who spent many years in Eastern 
travel; and similarity of tastes on archeological subjects led 
to the confidential intercourse from which the present work 
derives its origin. Admiral Smyth became the channel through 
which his Grace, while still in the Levant, in the year 1837, pre- 
sented to the Numismatic Society, then recently formed, a col- 
lection of coins he had made in Attica, Euboea, and Beotia. 
More recently, the whole of the numismatie treasures in the 

ssession of the Duke’s family were placed in the same hands 
or examination and arrangement. Of the full extent of this 
cabinet we are not informed. Admiral Smyth confines his notice 
to the Roman series, which, he tells us, is very rich in rare 
objects of interest in surprising preservation, and may be divided 
into four classes :— 


1. Roman Imperial large brass medals, in number . 180 
2. Roman middle and small brass . . . . . . 350 
3. Roman Imperial denarii . . 420 
4. Roman consular and family coins . . . . 768 

1718 


This last class, or cabinet, consists of silver denarii; and this is 
the cabinet which alone is “elucidated and described” in the 
catalogue before us. ‘The liberality of the Duke is graceful as 
well as intelligent. The book before us, printed for private 
circulation, is a sumptuous specimen of typography, extending 
to above 300 quarto pages; and the describer had been authorized, 
as he tells us, to illustrate it with engravings of the coins described. 
For this valuable addition to the work, however, we are to look 
to the promised catalogue by Sir George Musgrave of his own 
collection at Eden Hall, in which, if we rightly understand 
Admiral Smyth, whatever is important in both series will be 
combined. Though thus shorn of its fair proportions, and extend- 
ing over but a small sphere even of ancient numismatology, 
we think it due to the interests of scholarship and science to call 
our readers’ attention to the work before us: and we must 
tender our thanks, in the name of the students of antiquity, to 
the Duke of Northumberland, for the noble example he has set 
to English collectors, and to the gallant compiler of the notices 
appended to every coin in succession, for the zeal and industry 
with which he has applied his ample knowledge of the subject. 
In a work intended for general circulation, we might perhaps 
have allowed a few murmurs to escape us at the inopportune 
exuberance of our author’s witticisms, which, like certain smail 
brasses, seem to us often as poor in quality as they are over- 
whelming in abundance; but we must not, as he would say, look 
a gift-horse in the mouth. 

History, according to Horace Walpole, apologizing for his 
devotion to heraldry and genealogy, may be divided into two 
branches of inquiry—Who killed who? and Who begot who? 
It is the latter of these questions which is more particular] 
illustrated by the Roman coinage. No other people ever too 
the pains to preserve, on such durable monuments, the names 
and descent of their public officers; and public office among 
the Romans of the Commonwealth peel almost every name 
of distinction they possessed. The senate was likened, by a 
proud boast, to an assembly of kings ; and if coining money be a 
regal privilege, as generally — the members of that body, 
with their consuls, pretors, ediles, and questors at Rome, and 
the representatives of all these officers on foreign or provincial 
soils, were truly deserving of the title. There were, indeed, 
certain officers appointed—Triumviri monetales by title—to 
superintend the mint; but it would seem that when a sum was 
voted by the senate for distinct services—for building a temple, 
erecting a statue, constructing a road, &c.—the consul, or 
other magistrate, to whose care it was committed, received a 

uantity of bullion to coin into asses, sesterces, and denarii, for 
the payment of the necessary expenses. Upon the moneys which 
he was thus authorized to issue he was allowed to stamp, not his 
own head, indeed, but his name, his office, and initials which 
indicated the name of his father. In the provinces, it is probable 
that a large part of the tribute, if paid in the coinage of the 
country, was melted again, and reissued in bara, to be cut by the 
shears, and beaten with the hammers, and take its impress from 
the die of the proconsul and imperator. “ It may afford the 
moralist,” [?] says Admiral Smyth, “a glance at the constitu- 
tional divisions of the Roman people to state, that of the one 
hundred and sixty families herein treated of, fourteen were pure 
patricians, twenty-six patricians with plebeian branches, seven 
equestrian, ninety-one plebeian, and twenty-two whose order and 
rank are uncertain.” All the coins here referred to belong to the 
period of 330 years, between B.c. 280 and a.D. 50, and comprise 
the names of every family, and almost of every individual who 
attained public distinction between those dates. Though, for the 
last hundred years, Rome had been under an actual monarchy, 
and though the effigies of the Emperor, or of members of the 
imperial Laity, had alone been suffered to appear upon the 
coinage, the names of the chief magistrates still occur, though 
more and more rarely—so long did it take for the modern notion 
of sovereignty to engraft itself upon the still republican mind 
of Ro 


me. 
Undoubtedly, a great part of the charm and interest of Roman 
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history consists in the play of family character by which it is 
pervaded and vivified. In Greece, even in free Athens, there is 
no such thing as family history. Warriors, orators, and states- 
men are not linked one to one by natural ties. Who cares for 
the fathers of Themistocles or Pericles, Nicias or Demosthenes ? 
If those great men had really sprung from grasshoppers, their 
characters and their history could not, as far as we can see, have 
been less moulded by their family antecedents. Alexander of 
Macedon stands alone, perhaps, among the heroes of Grecian 
history, as the famous son of a famous father. It would be 
difficult to name any one among its republican celebrities who 
“had a grandfather.” Mr. Grote has recently startled the 
learned, by representing Alexander as a mere Attila—the bar- 
barian king of a barvarian horde. It is curious, at least, that the 
earliest known Greek coin is that of one of Alexander’s royal 
ancestors, minted about the date of the battle of Marathon. No 
existing specimen of Athenian coinage goes back so far. The 
Athenians were too democratic to allow the services of the sire 
to reflect lustre upon the son. But Rome was governed by a 
timocracy. Public office alone ennobled. Hence every family 
had its history, its traditions, its moral physiognomy. Arms, 
eloquence, and jurisprudence were the beaten roads to office. 
‘The Scipios were warriors, the Crassi were orators, the Scevolas 
were legists—the Lepidi aimed at rising above the law, and were 
rebels through four generations. We can trace the descent of 
the Emperor Nero through seven generations of Ahenobarbi— 
the men who, according to the story, inherited red beards from 
the ancestor whose chin was stroked by the Dioscuri, and whose 
character of mingled falsehood and ferocity was faithfully main- 
tained through two centuries. In aristocratic England, all men 
of family are born Whigs or Tories; and so in Rome they were, 
from their birth, the patrons of the Senate or of the Commons, 
Marians or Sullans, Cwsareans or Pompeians. Surrounded by the 
images of his fathers in the hall of his mansion, the young noble 
imbibed with religious devotion the ideas, the prejudices, and the 
aims they had cherished in life. To understand Roman history 
we must be deeply impressed with the influence which these 
family prescriptions exerted upon the leaders of great public 
movements. A late writer in the Quarterly Review tells us that 
to see in Caesar's early policy a deliberate anticipation of supreme 
power, is “to take a totally false view of history.” We contend, 
on the contrary, that it 1s perfectly correct. Julius Cesar, as 
the nephew of Marius, and the son-in-law of Cinna, had imbibed 
from his youth the principles cr passions of those arch-democrats. 
from the time that he pronounced the funeral harangue of his 
aunt, the widow of Marius, he declared himself the champion of 
the knights and commons in the protracted struggle between them 
and the Senate, which had already split Rome into hostile camps 
through two or three generations. The elevation of the unpri- 
vileged classes had throughout been the aim of the Tribunes, 
and the clients of the Gracchi and their successors had been 
content to let their champions trample on the laws, and raise 
themselves above the constitution, for the sake of an occasional 
triumph over their detested enemies. It was no empty cry of 
the nobles that the Tribune of the day was “ affecting tyranny.” 
A little more success, and the Graechi would undoubtedly have 
become the tyrants of Rome, raised to supreme power by the 
commons, and kept there by them as long, at least, as their 
arm seemed requisite to keep down the oligarchy. When the 
Tribunes, baffled at home, sought the aid of the Italians, the 
tendency to monarchy was still more apparent. Saturninus was 
hailed as king by his foreign auxiliaries. The repeated consul- 
ships of Marius and Cinna were a violent breach of constitu- 
tional usage, and even of special law. Under some shape or 
other, not perhaps involving the title of king, or sovereign, 
but its substance, Marius and Cinna both aspired to rule 
over the Romans. But for the counter-revolution of Sulla, 
accomplished by military force, and sustained for a time by the 
foreign victories of Pompeius, the empire of Rome—the sove- 
reignty, that is, of the people, delegated to their chosen chief, 
as opposed to the sovereignty of a few noble families— 
would have dated half a century before the era of Actium. 
This was the policy in which Cesar was nurtured. Arrived at 
manhood, he beheld the old prescriptions of privilege and ex- 
clusion really effete and prostrate—galvanized into a semblance of 
life, indeed, by Sulla for twenty years, but soon betrayed and 
abandoned by their own chiefs. They were at last precipitated, by 
blind incapacity, into a hopeless struggle with a living and growing 
principle of national development, and with a man long trained 
to assert it and carry it to victory. Cesar was not the child of 
accident—he was not the creator of his own policy, like Crom- 
well or Napoleon, to whom he is so often compared. Like the 
present ruler of the French, he was born to an hereditary 
position, as the chief of a house, the champion of a principle, 
the incarnation of an idea. He marked out the main lines of 
the career before him with the same instinct as Napoleon III. 
Inspired with the traditions of the Marii and the Cinnas, he 
aimed deliberately, from the first, at the overthrow of the faction 
to which his own was opposed; nor could he fail to anticipate 
that victory would place the leader of the democracy at the sum- 
mit of universal empire. 

The study of ancient coins may be specially useful in teaching 
us to realize, in modern phrase, the men on Bos names we read, 
whose lineaments we scan, on the very pieces of metal which they 
and their contemporaries handled. ‘Nothing i 


brings us so directly 


face to face with the men of history. These, after all, are the spi- 
rantia era of antiquity—the breathing brasses which quicken our 
imagination to conceive rightly of their characters and motives, 
As we increasingly feel, in the study of the past, that we are sur. 
rounded by real men, and not by mere book shadows, we shall learn 
more and more to understand events, and to appreciate ideas. The 
same growing tendency to realization which induced our fathers 
to discard Macbeth’s wig and scarlet cloak, and which urges us 
to divest him of his tartan—the same sense which delights in the 
careful accuracy of Mr. Kean’s restoration of the Winter's Tale— 
will gradually lead us to recover for the Greeks and Romans the 
real names by which they were known among _ themselves, 
The slovenly conventionalities of a past age will grow more 
and more distasteful to us. It is always a matter of 
delicacy to lead the way in such reformations. Mr, 
Grote deserves well for his vigorous, attempt to carry out 
a correct principle. But we do not expect to see him imme. 
diately imitated. For our own part, we augur better of the bit- 
by-bit reform which tries to accustom readers to a Pompeius or 
an Antonius, and leaves it to another generation to return to 
Virgilius and Horatius. It needs no critic of genius and learning 
to remind us that, to be correct, we must give up Rome and Italy 
for Roma and Italia, and call a pontiff pontifer, and a tribune 
tribunus. True; and to be quite correct, we should not only 
restore the costume of Sicily and Bithynia on the stage, but 
replace our theatrical canvas by stone, discard all tinsel and 
transparencies, recast the dialogue in prose, and indeed make 
Leontes and Autolycus discourse in genuine Dorie or Holic 
Greek. But the dramatic censor would lose his pains who should 
dissuade us from every approach to reality, because a certain 
unreality is essential to the drama. So, in the matter of Jan- 
guage, we live under an imperious necessity—transformation 
and adaptation are a part of the conditions of speech ; but it would 
be preposterous to make this an argument against every partial 
recurrence to purity and correctness. 


ADMINISTRATIVE REFORM A LA CHINOISE. 


N the controversy about Administrative Reform, we have 
heard a great ‘eal of the example of China. The advocates 

of the system have represented it as the conservative —— 
of a vast empire—its opponents have derided the notion that 
England can hese anything to learn from a set of barbarian for- 
malists. In a book which we propose to notice more fully else- 
where, Mr. Meadows, who passed twelve years as interpreter at 
Hong-Kong and Shanghae, has given a complete account of the 
Chinese system, and an elaborate plan for its introduction into 
England. The information which he affords is so curious, and 
his plan is, in our opinion, so complete a refutation of his own 
principles, that we propose to consider them apart from the 
remainder of the very remarkable book in which they occur. 

It appears to be Mr. Meadows’s deliberate opinion that the 
Chinese are a more civilized nation than the English, in the 
highest function of civilization. After devoting many pages to 
the investigation, he defines civilization as the substitution of 
moral agencies in the conduct of life for those which are either 
merely physical or merely intellectual. He thinks that in China, 
government is carried on principally by moral foree, and that 
this is effected by means of the Civil Service Examinations. 
Strange as such an assertion seems, it must be owned that, 
assuming his theory of civilization, the case which he makes out 
is stronger than we should at first sight have been disposed to 
believe. China is the greatest bureaucracy in the world. Its 
enormous territory, peopled by a third of the human race, is en- 
tirely governed, not only physically, but mentally, by officials. 
Mr. Meadows compares the eighteen gg into which it is 
divided to eighteen Great Britains. These provinces contain, 
upon an average, as many as eighty districts, which may—speak- 
ing of course very roughly—be compared to our counties. 
The districts are Lael into ups, varying in number 
from three to twelve or fifteen, which constitute 
and about three departments form a circuit. Each of these 
divisions is under the care of officers judicial, fiscal, and 
administrative, all of whom are subordinate to the governor 
of the province, or, in certain cases, to the governor-general of a 
group of provinces ; and these again are under the direction of 
certain central boards of officials resident at Pekin. Every 
member of this vast body is appointed by competitive examina- 
tions. The officers of the army are appointed in the same 
manner; and as every province has its own military establish- 
ment, the total amount of the armed force exceeds 600,000 men. 
The examinations, according to which the appointments to these 
posts are distributed, are of three grades. The primary exami- 
nation is held annually, and admits a certain number of can- 
didates to a degree, which Mr. Meadows translates as the degree 
of Bachelor. Once in three years, the Bachelors are examined 
for the degree of Keu Jin, or Licentiate. In the province of 
which Nanking is the capital, about 20,000 candidates com- 
peted, in 1851, for 166 vacancies. There is a third degree— 
that of Doctor—open to the Licentiates, for which there is am 
examination at Pekin, which admits the successful candidates 
at once to the place of a District Magistrate at least. 
— of Licentiate entitles those who obtain it to expect an 


of some kind after some years’ waiting; whilst that of 
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Bachelor is principally valuable because it entitles the graduate 
to enter upon the second competition. An examination of 
which Mr. Meadows quotes a detailed account from a Shanghae 

per, consisted principally of exercises on the various Sacred 
Books which form the groundwork of the whole of the Chinese 
system of philosophy and morality ; but it comprised also papers 
on miscellaneous subjects, such as geography, modern literature, 
and the system of water communication in the province in which 
it took place. 

This om, according to Mr. Meadows, is the institution of 
China. It accounts for the durability of the Chinese empire. 
It has united the different provinces of that vast territory into 
one homogeneous whole. It is the great regulator of all educa- 
tion—the great rewarder of all ambition. It has produced an 
unprecedented similarity of ‘‘ fundamental belief” throughout 
the whole body politic, for it is through its agency that the Con- 
fucian morality and philosophy have become the creed of all 
that enormous number of the Chinese who are, or hope to be- 
come, holders of office. 

This is the institution which Mr. Meadows has the audacity 


ment of the British executive and the union of the British 
empire’ — meaning by the last words the amalgamation of 
England and all the Colonies into one great whole, governed 
by one central executive, combining in itself all the ablest 

rsons in the country. The bare statement of such a scheme 
is its refutation. No one who knows anything of the Colo- 
nies can really suppose that, in consideration of the allotment 
of a certain number of offices to natives of New Zealand, of 
Canada, or of New South Wales, the inhabitants of those coun- 
tries would consent to give up their individuality, and their 
prospect of virtual or avowed national independence. Nor would 
the scheme be more practicable if applied to Great Britain only. 
Mr. Meadows expressly says that he does not wish to see members 
of Parliament or judges appointed by examination, because, “ with 
all the fuults they have had, and may still retain, it is to our 
Houses of Parliament, our juries, our bench, and our bar, that 
England owes her freedom and her greatness ;” and he “ would 
be amongst the most prompt to join in resisting attempts to 
introduce organic changes into them.” What he does propose 
is to throw open to competition all offices connected with finance, 
diplomacy, colonial government, the permanent civil departments 
of State, or which involve military or naval command, as well as 
those which have hitherto been dependent on the Ministry, 
but which are neither judicial nor legislative. His avowed object 
is to secure the ablest men in the country for these situations; 
and he proposes to effect this by surrounding success in the pro- 
posed examinations with considerable artificial éclat. 

Few persons will, perhaps, be inclined to go to such lengths 
as these ; but the scheme is the legitimate expansion of proposals 
which are frequently made in the present day, and Mr. ethos 
seems to us to state fairly paces the social and moral results 
which they would involve. As the consequences, which seem to 
Mr. Meadows to be the strongest arguments in favour of his 
scheme appear to us the strongest objections to it, we will do 
our best to place them fairly before our readers, and will leave 
them to draw their own inferences. 

We must, in the first place, remark upon Mr. Meadows’s 
exemption of the Bench and the Houses of Parliament from the 
operation of his proposed scheme. If his principle is good for 
anything, it ought to include them. His instinctive perception 
of the absurdity of including them ought to have led him to see 
the fallacy of his whole argument. In China there is no Parlia- 
ment, no bar, no bench—no one of the institutions to which 
“England owes her freedom and her greatness ;” and for that 
very reason there are Public Service Competitive Examinations. 
They are, in fact, no more than a substitute—in our opinion, a 
very bad and inefficient substitute—for the institutions alongside 
of which Mr. Meadows would wish to place them. It is because 
we have, in our free political institutions, an arena and an outlet 
for ambition that we have no bureaucracy—that our public 
servants are our servants, and not our masters. If Mr. Meadows 
would consider the subject from an English as well as from a 

hinese point of view, he would see that he wants inconsistent 
advantages. We may either govern ourselves, or we may be 
governed by officials. Either plan has its merits, but we cannot 
combine them—we must choose between the two. Suppose that, 
by means of the proposed system, all the ablest young men in 
the country were to be drained away from the liberal profes- 
sions into the public service, what would become of Parliament 
and the bar? They would fall into the hands of second-rate 
men, who would be engaged in a continual contest with the 
powerful bureaucracy which Mr. Meadows is so anxious to create. 
A certain number of able public servants is no doubt indis- 
pensable to good government, but we can imagine no greater 
curse to the country than a system which should make the public 
service the natural resource and the universal ambition of persons 
of distinguished ability. 

Another fatal objection to the scheme is its educational aspect. 

e second class of the proposed examinations ought—Mr. 
Meadows thinks—to be open to all persons who had passed the 
Primary Examinations, and were between sixteen and twenty-one 
years of age. For such candidates, “an acquaintance would be 


necessary with the body of generally accepted doctrines of psycho- 
logy and morality. . . . The object of this Leensiption of Aad wma | 


is to produce homogeneity of fundamental beliefs on man’s duties 
towards, and dealings with, man throughout every portion of the 
wide-spread British empire.” Mr. Meadowse’s md is probably 
entirely peculiar to himself, but we should wish those who 
look for great moral and edueational advantages from schemes 
which more or less resemble this in principle, to consider 
seriously what it involves. Perhaps our great-grandchildren 
may see the day when we have quite settled the terms on which 
religious instruction is to be given in parish schools; but would 
our nati natorum et qui nascentur ab illis ever behold any ap- 
oximation to a settlement of such questions as would be raised 
y the establishment of an institution having a greater or less ten- 
dency to produce ‘‘ homogeneity of fundamental beliefs through- 
out Great Britain?” We all know what Leeds thinks of Man- 
chester, what Manchester thinks of the National Society, and 
what the National Society thinks of the Management Clauses 
but what would all the wrangling that ever filled the House o 
Commons or Willis’s Rooms be in comparison to the strife which 
would arise when the issue to be tried was whether English, 
Scotch, Irish, High Church, or Low Church “ fundamental 
beliefs” were to be selected as the type to which Downing-street 
was to assimilate the United Kingdom? Should the Civil Ser- 
vice examinations ever become a great national institution, they 
would naturally exert an immense influence over education. Mr. 
Meadows thinks that they would render the Universities super- 
fluous, relegate the education of the rich to private schools, and 
do away with classical learning altogether. This he considers, 
apparently, a great advantage, as to which there cannot be two 
opinions. We doubt whether such a result is probable, but we do 
think that the scheme would place an entirely new and vastly im- 
portant power in the hands of Government. Is this a state of things 
which it would be wise to bring about or to tolerate? In China 
there is no National Church, and indeed hardly angen which 
ean be called a religion at ail. The official creed is a kind of 
pantheism, which is no doubt more intellectual, if not more moral, 
than the gross idolatries which prevail amongst the poorer classes. 
Such a creed as this is, of course, intelligible only to persons of a 
certain amount of education, and in adopting and propagating it, 
the Government are discharging a function which is natural and 
intelligible enough. Where the few are philosophical pantheista, 
and the many superstitious idolaters, a despotism of the learned 
over the ignorant is inevitable. The circumstances of this country 
are entirely different. The differences which education developes 
in Englishmen are no less remarkable than the similarity which 
it sootenes in the Chinese ; and so long as these differences exist, 
it will be hopeless for the Government to attempt to act as 
schoolmaster-general to the nation. 

In whatever light we regard it, the scheme proposed by Mr. 
Meadows is nothing else than a scheme for an organized 
despotism. He is more logical and thoroughgoing than | other 
advocate of the system of Civil Service competition that we 
have met with, a | he consequently displays in a more glaring 
light the evils inseparable from the scheme. It is no disgrace to 
a gentleman who has lived abroad twelve years, and who went 
from a German university to the scene of very important and in- 
teresting labours, to be in some degree ignorant of the feelings 
and habits of his countrymen ; but his book supplies some curious 
examples of the power which he attributes to the Executive 
government,and some curious evidence of the bad effects of the sys- 
tem which he so much admires. Some of these we hope to notice 
hereafter, but for the present we will content ourselves with ex- 
pressing an opinion that nothing could be more injurious to 
the country than the systematic adoption of such a plan as he 
proposes. We should produce a whole army of place-hunters, 
scrambling lazily through life in the vague expectation of suc- 
ceeding in some examination. We should place the holders of 
office in an entirely false position. They would justly consider 
that, after being encouraged to lay out a large amount of time 
and labour in obtaining their preferment, they had a right to 
retain it. So long as the tenure of an office is a mere matter of 
contract, the official is a servant and not a master ; but once make 
office a prize, and you give the incumbent a property in it. By 
restricting official employment to persons who would submit to an 
examination, we should deprive ourselves of the services of men of 
mature age and experience. How, for example, would a barrister 
of forty-five years of age like to be examined in politics and geo- 
graphy against a set of youths who might be his sons; and even 
if he did submit to the ordeal, what chance would he have of 
succeeding in it? Every one who has had much experience of 
examinations knows that they are especially fitted for immature 
minds. It would be a grievous thing for the public service if all 
persons were to be permanently excluded from it who had not 
entered it by five-and-twenty. The ablest officials in the public 
service were transferred to it in mature life from other callings. 
Such a scheme as Mr. Meadows proposes would have deprived 
the country of the services of Sir Denis Le Marchant, Sir James 
Stephen, Sir Charles Trevelyan, Mr. Merivale, Mr. Phillips, 
Mr. Waddington, and, in fact, of almost every man in the service 
who holds, or has held, a position requiring eminent ability. 

Perhaps the class who would, in practice, suffer most from the - 
adoption of Mr. Meadows’s plan, would be the able young men 
who would be brought into the Civil Service by means of it. 
Unless our whole administrative system is to be totally changed, 
they would find their expectations cruelly deceived. A clerkship 
of rool. per annum, ually rising to 150/,—with a possib lity 
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of finding oneself, after twenty-five years’ service, in possession 
of aclerkship of 600/., gradually rising to 1000/. per annum, minus 
heavy deductions—is about the most brilliant preferment which 
our public offices have to give. By the time that the “ young 
man of high ability” had endured snubbing, thwarting, and 
obscurity for a quarter of a century, he would curse the system 
which had allured him, by the prospect of early independence 
and ephemeral éc/at, to abandon at once the anxieties and the 
honours of an open profession. 

We do not wish to say that examinations are of no use at all 
in the appointment of civil servants. As a bar to the grossly 
incompetent, as a stimulant to a select number of unambi- 
tious and second-rate candidates, or in some very special cases 
(as in the Indian Civil Service, or the scientific branches of 
the Army), where the career must be entered upon at an early 
age, they may be very useful; but as a substitute for, or as a 
rival to, the open professions, as a means of selecting or reward- 
ing really heh capeuie, or as a source of moral or social reforms, 
we think they would be, to the last degree, useless and dan- 
gerous. They may possibly have been a kind of substitute for a 
free Government in China; but they would, we are very sure, be 
incompatible with a free Government in England. 


THE PERILS OF ASSURANCE. 


A FEW weeks ago, we called attention to the risks to which 
assurers were exposed by the cunning with which it is the 
ractice of most Assurance Offices to frame their policies. 

| sete of this kind are not the only ones which encompass a 

class of contracts that ought, above all others, to be free from 

uncertainty. Besides the very serious risk that directors may be 
willing—and, thanks to their curiously contrived clauses, may 
also be legally entitled—to refuse the payments which they have 
contracted to make, there is always the additional chance that 
the funds of a Company may be insufficient to meet the liabilities 
which it has incurred. The public alone can guard themselves 
against either of these hazards. To escape the former, they 
must look with a jealous eye upon the documents which they are 
asked to sign. To avoid the latter, they must not be too indolent 
to ascertain beforehand the solvency of the associations with 
which they deal. The compulsory provisions under which modern 
offices have been required to publish annual balance-sheets furnish 
at best but an indifferent means of testing the real condition of 
the various companies. It is so easy to cook accounts, that the 
official returns may, with a little skill, be made to conceal much 
of the rottenness which infects many of these Societies. Still, 
something of the truth will leak out; and the last Blue-book on 
the subject, combined with the revelations of the courts of law, 
ought to be quite sufficient to warn every prudent person 

avainst entering into life-long contracts with unsound and ill- 

managed concerns. 

About a score of offices have, it appears from the Parlia- 
mentary returns, ceased to exist after a few years of fruitless 
expenditure. Several are now undergoing the process of wind- 
ing-up under the direction of the Court of Chancery. Some 
of these cases have disclosed practices of the most unwarrant- 
able kind. One Company, after becoming hopelessly insolvent, 
circulated a prospectus, in which it was stated that the rapid 
growth of business rendered it necessary to provide further 
capital, by the issue of new shares. Agents were tempted 
to “place” the shares, by the promise of having a per-centage 
on the amount disposed of, together with the privilege of a 
certain number of shares for themselves, on which the Com- 
pany undertook to pay up the calls. A few months only elapsed 

efore the flourishing concern was handed over to the Court of 

Chancery; and it was then deliberately attempted to fix the 

unfortunate individuals who had been rae Ree to accept the new 

shares with the old liabilities of the Society, in exoneration, pro 
tanto, of the Directors who had resorted to this ingenious expe- 
dient. Another Company was proved to have accepted premiums 
from the public when it was not only without funds to meet the 
claims upon its policies, but when it had not even the command 
of sufficient cash to pay for the rent of its own offices. It further 
appeared that, in at least one instance, it had protected itself by 

a re-insurance, on which it neglected to pay the premiums until 

after an intimation had been received that the claim on the polic 

had become due—whereupon the defaulting Company forthwit 
paid up the arrears, and had the audacity to take proceedings to 
recover the amount of their re-insurance. 

Perhaps the most disgraceful case which has come to light is 
that disclosed by the recent action of Salter v. the Atheneum 
Insurance Company. We gather from the evidence given on 
the trial that Mr. Salter was appointed in 1853 the manager of 
the concern, upon terms which secured to him an unusually high 
rate of remuneration. Last May, a new Board of Directors 
summarily dismissed this highly-valued servant, and the late 
action was the consequence. The Directors justified the dis- 
missal on the ground of misconduct; and the plaintiff, by his 
own evidence, not only satisfied the judge nh jury that he 
had no reason to complain, but exposed a system of fraudulent 
and fictitious dealings in the concoction of the Company, 
every way worthy of that distinguished genius, Mr. Mon- 
tague Tigg. The original Directors must have been, by the 
plaintiff's account, a very choice body of men to be enna with 


the money of a confiding public. One was a solicitor, who had 
formerly heel insolvent, and afterwards went mad. Another was 
a surgeon, who had since mysteriously disappeared. A third had 
found his way to Malta, as a soldier in the Foreign Legion. A 
fourth was an unbeneficed clergyman, and the fifth was an ex- 
clerk of another insurance office. Each of these gentlemen was 
written down as the holder of 2000 shares, and the manager him- 
self was presented with 1ooo. All the deposits on these shares 
were paid out of the capital of the Company, to which neither the 
members of the Board nor the ill-used manager ever subscribed 
a farthing. ‘The business, which comprised both Life and Fire 
Insurance, was conducted in the same spirit which had marked 
the formation of the Company. If a Director wanted money, 
the Fire branch advanced it, and charged it as a loan to 
the Life branch. The plaintiff and some of the Directors had 
also got up another society, called the Security Mutual; and 
advances, nominally from the Atheneum Fire to the Atheneum 
Life, were always forthcoming to supply the Security Mutual, 
then on its road to insolvency, with cash to meet its bills. 
Besides this, there were cheques which ber ong | disa 
peared, and the proceeds of which were traced by Mr. Field, t 
amateur detective, to within twenty yards of the head office itself. 
We need scarcely add that accounts were cooked, and entries 
altered, as the exigencies of the moment required, and that, in 
the opinion of the Chief Baron, the plaintiff was the prime mover 
in the scheme which his Directors so ably seconded. But the 
most serious fact is that, after two or three years of existence, 
these admirable and trustworthy gentlemen had actually succeeded 
in getting from the public premiums to the amount of more than 
22,0001. 

Multitudes of similar instances might be cited to show that 
even thai presumably cautious class which patronizes insurance 
companies is always ready to trust to any adventurers who 
offer their worthless promises in return for solid cash. But 
it is not only — sthemes concocted in fraud that it is 
necessary to guard. Several of the modern Offices, which are 
not exactly dishonest, nevertheless conduct their business on 
principles which can only lead to the ruin of the proprietors and 
the disappointment of credulous insurers. It is not difficult to 
determine the amount of expenditure which may be considered 
legitimate in the case of a young Life Insurance Office. An in- 
stitution of this kind enjoys an advantage which no other com- 
mercial speculation can obtain. Its receipts are immediate, while 
its liabilities are future. If it gets a tolerable amount of busi- 
ness, it may reckon on receiving, for perhaps twenty or thirty 
years, premiums considerably in excess of the claims on its 

licies. At the end of that period, however, lives begin to drop 

ast; and unless a fund has been formed to meet the contingency, 
the office must inevitably become bankrupt. The calculations on 
which the rates of premiums are fixed ey such that 
about three-fourths of the receipts, if invested at three per cent., 
will suffice to defray all liabilities. The remaining fourth, toge- 
ther with any higher interest which can safely be made, is avail- 
able for working expenses, advertising, commissions, profits, and 
bonuses. Any Company which continuously spends much more 
than a quarter of its premiums on annual expenses may be pro- 
soaneel unsafe, and is sure to perish after a few years, unless the 
perpetual increase of new business may chance to stave off the 
evil day by keeping it still, in a great degree, in the position of a 
new office, with its income present, and the great bulk of its obli- 
gations future. It may be admitted that, for a year or two after 
the foundation of an office, the unavoidable preliminary expenses 
may honestly be allowed to exceed this proportion ; but no Com- 
pany: is deserving of confidence unless its outlay tends—and that 
pretty rapidly—to restrict itself within the limits which must 
ultimately bound it. 

Now, let this test be applied to the societies whose balance- 
sheets have been recently published. Their periods of formation 
range from 1845 to 1854—that is to say, they are from two to 
eleven yearsold. Their average expenditure during the period em- 
braced by their accounts is, it seems, about five-sixths of the whole 
receipts from premiums and interest on investments put together. 
In order to meet the future claims on the policies already issued, 
they ought to have laid by about three-fourths of their premiums 
—they have invested less than a sixth. Nothing but a flood of 
new business can possibly save the majority of them from ruin; 
and the only excuse which they offer for their extravagance is, 
that the money has been laid out in creating agencies and other 
machinery for the manufacture of future business. Of all bodies 
in the world, assurance offices are the most bound to eschew 
everything like rash speculation; and yet the condition of many 
of the offices whose accounts are officially published is such that 
their solvency depends on the success of a wild experiment for 
obtaining an almost unlimited extension of business. The number 
of persons desirous to insure cannot grow very rapidly—the 
number of offices is continually increasing. It is obvious, there- 
fore, that the amount of business done by each cannot long go 
on increasing at the rate which is necessary to justify the 
enormous expenses in which the majority of the modern offices 
appear to have indulged. 

We will take one concern which is by no means the most 
a a but which is remarkable for the excessive magni- 
tude of its speculations, and the pretentious clap-trap iy 
which it has succeeded in acquiring a very considera 
amount of premiums. The Unity Life - Office, 
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which is connected with the Unity Fire Office and the 
Unity Bank, was formed out of the ruins of a former office. 
One of its peculiarities was the division of its capital into 
extremely minute shares, whereby a considerable amount of 

uffing power was secured, and the facility of raising a very 

rge capital, by a call even of a shilling per share, was 
obtained. Its manager — who, it seems, gets a ——— 

income out of the concern—is a gentleman gifted wi 

a wonderful talent for framing Lae som and a royal dis- 
regard of cost. A system of local boards and agencies was 
established at the outset, on a scale hitherto unheard of, anda 
large business was soon got together by an enormous expenditure. 
Between June, 1854, and June, 1855, 14,450/. was received for 
premiums and interest, and if this had been gained at a cost of 
20001. or 3000/., the young office might justly have plumed itself 
on its success. But while 1450/. was paid in defraying claims, 
all the rest of the receipts, except a few hundred pounds, was 
absorbed in salaries and working expenses, leaving nothing to 
accumulate against the future liabilities represented by the lar, 
amount of premiums received. The Fire branch is in a still 
less promising state. During the same period, it obtained as 
much as 23,000/. in premiums, at a cost for commissions of 
nearly 7000/. The fire losses more than equalled the premiums, 
and, without reckoning outlay for permanent buildings, the 
current expenses of the year, independently of commissions, were 
more than 20,0007. The Association, therefore, besides losing 
money on its insurances, has sunk nearly 30,000/. in one year in 
merely carrying on its business and keeping up and extending 
its working staff. The previous years of its existence show 
results equally unsatisfactory ; and it is not wonderful that the 
provincial members of the body should have insisted on having 
a committee of investigation. Perhaps it is equally natural that a 

ompany which shows so much enterprise and skill in the conduct 
of its affairs should have contrived still to withhold from the public 
the result of the inquiry commenced, or at least promised, some 
months ago. Until the expected report shall appear, we doubt 
whether the Unity Association will obtain any large amount of 
increased patronage from the public ; and lest it should be sup- 
posed that we are directing our criticism exclusively against a 
single Company, we may add that there are only too many others 
which have been conducted with equal recklessness. Aguinst all 
concerns managed on obviously unsound principles we would 
earnestly warn those who wish to derive from their assurances 
the security which forms their only real value. No Company 
is safe whose expenditure is not kept within moderate bounds ; 
and, as a rough and easily-remembered rule, we may repeat that 
a quarter of the annual income is the utmost that can safely be 
absorbed in current management expenses. 


REVIEWS. 


A RELIGIOUS DRAMA.* 


AN nature, it appears, asserts itself even in the Puritan. 
The want which called the drama into existence is a universal 
want, and the craving which it was designed to satisfy may be 
disguised, but cannot be unfelt by mortal man. ‘There are people 
who believe a fondness for operas and plays to be as natural as 
thirst and hunger. They do not dissemble that they have such 
tastes and wants, nor do they deem it wrong to satisfy them. 
But there are other worthy persons who hold the theatre and 
ball-room to be the focus of, all the wickedness which really has 
its origin in the human heart. Yet the same habits and cherished 
prejudices which restrain people from sharing in such amusements 
cannot prevent their seeking, with great perseverance and no mean 
success, for some exceedingly close, but of course harmless, imita- 
tion of the pleasures of the wicked world amid which they live. 
Certainly, the ages of men on earth have not slipped idly by. We 
have improved on the simplicity of our first parents, and if our 
race had not fallen long ago, the ingenuity of modern times might 
have proved a match for the wiles of Satan. When Adam and 
Eve saw the forbidden fruit blushing in the garden, they longed 
to eat it, and they ate. But if any Lord Shaftesbury could have 
been consulted by the falling Eve, his benevolent activity would 
have devised a remedy to meet her case. For although the real 
fruit of the garden must not be tasted, nothing, he would have 
said, is easier than to imitate it so accurately that the pleasure 
of eating shall be equally great, while, at the same time, you will 
escape the penalty. It is sinful, declares the traditional 
austerity of Puritanism, to witness a tragedy ora farce. But, 
says a voice within the modern Puritan, to witness a tragedy or 
a farce would be very pleasant, and a little gentle excitement is 
needed now and then to relieve the monotony of righteousness. 

_ To satisfy this want, Mrs. Beecher Stowe has lent her aid to the 
pious world. She has dramatized her story of Uncle Tom, and 
the play she has constructed has been read to crowded audiences 
in the Northern States, and lately in London before an assem- 
Dla, e which, as the Times told us, “could scarcely be surpassed 
in brilliancy.” Lord Shaftesbury, of course, was present, as 
well as “many distinguished adherents of the philanthropic 


* The Christian Slave: a Drama founded on a ion of “ Uncle Tom’ 
Cabin ;” Dramatized by Harriet Beecher Stowe, for the 
i the 


Mrs. Mary E. Webb. with a short B hical Sketch 
Reader, by F. J. Webb. Londen’ Sampson Low 1856. 


party.” This is a party of which we had not heard before, and 
we commend to Mr. Disraeli’s notice the fact of its existence, as 
proving that parties are not yet extinct. The title perhaps is 
somewhat vague. All men, we presume, either love their fellow- 
men or wish to be thought to love them—just as all men desire 
for themselves and friends good food, lodging, clothes, and other 
comforts. To our mind, the “ dinner-every-day-in-the-week 
party,” or the “ great-coat-in-cold-weather association,” would 
stand on an equally intelligible and comprehensive platform. 
But then we know that Lord Shaftesbury is at the head of the 
philanthropists, and that is enough for the religious world; and, 
in the same way, the name of the Duchess of Sutherland suffices 
to persuade the fashionables. 

The combined force of fashion and religion—we mean, of 
course, religion of the finest Exeter Hall quality—attracted a 
long line of carriages to Stafford House, and will doubtless com- 
mand for Mrs. Webb, the reader of Uncle Tom, the most respect- 
able and wealthy patronage. In fact, The Christian Slave is 
likely to prove most successful. We were going to say that it 
would have a great run, but that, we remember, is a profane 
phrase. The Times is careful to tell us that Mrs. Webb “ did 
not exactly act the different parts.” Of course she did nothing 
so wicked in the presence of Lord Shaftesbury. She only “ dis- 
criminated them with a great deal of nicety.” The pursuits of 
fashionable life, we know, are held by the serious world to be 
frivolities unworthy of an immortal soul. But still the most 
austere ladies like to follow the fashion where their canonists 

rmit ; and therefore we regard this alliance of Lord Shaftes- 

ury and the Duchess of Sutherland as most auspicious to the 
fortunes of the religious drama. Then, as a further attraction, 
the reader (Mrs. Webb) is of negro blood—not, however, that we 
mean to say she has thick lips and woolly hair, and clumsy feet 
fitted, broom-fashion, by the middle to her legs. We doubt whe- 
ther even “ the philanthropic party” could stand that. It is well 
enough to deal with the pure unmitigated nigger through a mis- 
sionary at a distance of some four thousand miles ; but to invite 
a specimen of the breed to lecture in “the hall of the splendid 
mansion in St. James’s,” and that, too, in the hottest weather, 
would be a severer test of the principle of universal brotherhood. 
But Mrs. Webb’s father, it seems, was a Spanish gentleman. 
Her biographer says, that “she was a child of remarkable 
beauty,” and the Times critic warms into admiration of “ the dark 
hue of her delicately-formed countenance,” and seems on the 
brink of forgetting that he writes for the stricter sort, and must 
abstain for the moment from the glowing epithets which he might 
dedicate to the graces of a Piccolomini. 

But in the religious drama, not only does the personal beauty 
of the reader work its full effect, but we also find that the pious 
audience is not insensible to the charms of an appropriate and, if 
we may dare to say so, of a piquant costume. rs. Webb, as we 
learn he her biography, ah the poem of Hiawatha, “ arrayed 
in the picturesque costume of the North American Indians,” 
which, says Mr. Webb (her husband, probenly). “adds greatly to 
the effect”—as we should think it did. We have heard that, in 
Queen Anne’s wild days, the part of Sir Harry Wildair, in one of 
Farquhar’s plays, was undertaken by a handsome woman, whose 
appearance in male costume “added greatly to the effect” of the 
new piece. Modern managers too, we believe, have found that 
the charms of a pretty girl, dressed in regimental uniform, have 
quite as much to do with the success of a well-known opera as 
either the beauty of the music or the vocal skill of the fair young 
soldier. We do not, of course, impute to Mr. Webb that he has 
been studying the shocking e of Mr. We do not 
insinuate that he has been to Her Majesty’s Theatre to hear 
La Figlia—and still less that he has witnessed anything so im- 
proper as La Traviata, or the ballet of Le Corsaire. Still it is 
curious to see how soon the keen commercial spirit of the Puritan 
discerned the true condition of stage success. Life in pious Phila- 
delphia seems to have Jed to the same conclusion as the dramatic 
experience gained in the dissolute capitals of the Old World. And 
Mr. Webb also shows himself no mean proficient in the other 
arts which fill the temple of profane art. He is quite up to the 
business of winning what he calls “ the approving suffrages of the 
British Public.” He uses to the best advantage the names of 
the two Duchesses, “‘ and other persons of distinction,” who have 

atronized his wife; and he tickles our vanity by telling us that 
rs. Webb's success here “ will establish her reputation beyond 
cavil.” In fact, it is not John Bull’s money, but his fine and ju- 
dicious criticism, that is wanted to stamp with authority the 
verdict of the Northern States. 

The task of dramatizing popular tales falls usually to some 
hackneyed writer, who knows well what will please or excite an 
audience; andhe mutilates unsparingly toproducehis strong effects. 
Favourite novelists have complained strongly and justly of this 
rude usage, and some of them, in self-defence, have lent their 
assistance and advice to regulate that which they could not 
prevent. Mrs. Stowe herself has seen her story mangled to suit 
the taste of the Adelphi Theatre; and it would be curious to 
compare the drama there concocted with the authoress’s own | 
arrangement of the same incidents. Mrs. Keeley, we believe, 
was great in the of Topsy ; and we find that in the religious 
play the same character has its due prominence. But at the 
Adelphi we fear that Topsy unconverted was the great attraction, 
whereas Mrs. Stowe has taken pains to fit together two separate 
passages of her book, in order to make a single effective scene, 
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in which Eva converts Topsy out of hand. At the top of 


page 41, Topsy is ** so wicked,” and “ nothing but a nigger, no 
ways.” At the bottom of the same page, she will try “to be 
one of those blessed spirits Uncle Tom sings about.” e have 


here that unity and rapidity of action which many critics think 
essential to the drama; and we have also an example of that 
swilt and miraculous change from bad to good which Puritan 
divines teach us is an ordinary process in the soul of man. 

Mrs. Stowe’s drama is divided into three acts, is interspersed 
with songs, and the solemn alternates with the ludicrous—as in 
what is called, on the profane stage, a tragi-comedy. The Times 
omitted to inform us how the psalmody was managed, and 
whether Mrs. Webb had caught the exact nasal twang which is 
sweetest music in the ears of the ecstatic Puritan. To the 
fashionables at Stafford House, a Methodist hymn must have 
been a complete novelty, while the Spanish ballad which Cassy 
is made to sing could only sound like a very servile copy of the 
love-songs of common wicked plays and operas. As we begin 
Act iii., we seem to have taken up by mistake one of the little 
books which are sold in Her Majesty's Theatre for the benefit of 
those who don’t know Italian. ‘* Cassy is discovered sitting at a 
table, looking at a miniature.” Presently she speaks:—* I'm tired, 
I'm sick, I’m dead ’”’—and anon she rises, and begins to sing— 

This is a form on which these eyes 

Have often gazed with fond delight, &. &e. 
The air of the ballad may be very pretty, but we fail to discover 
any odour of sanctity in the words—on the contrary, they convey 
to our depraved organs what Mrs. Stowe’s countrymen would eall 
a “ tall smell” of foot-lamps. 

Aunt Chloe preparing supper in the cabin, Sam and Andy’s 
contrivance to baffle Haly, the visit of Miss Feely to Dinah’s 
kitchen, and the tricks oa queer talk of Topsy,—all these scenes 
have an irresistibly comic vigour, which Mrs. Stowe has taken 
care to preserve in her play, and we venture to affirm that the 
Adelphi dramatist did just the same. But the latter artist was 
well aware that Methodistic rhapsodies to the tune of the Old 
Hundredth, and reading of Scripture and exposition thereof by 
Uncle Tom, would not suit an assemblage which delights in the 
buffoonery of Wright; and therefore he cut out these passages. 
Mrs. Stowe, knowing equally the taste for which she was 
catering, preserved these scenes, and added a scrap or two of 
psalmody, and sprinkled a little more Scripture through them; 
and Mr. Webb contributed the stage directions, and furnished 
sobs, starts, tears, groans, hoo-has, and notes of exclamation 
throughout the piece. The curtain falls, as in an effective melo- 
drama it always does, upon a death—the death, of course, of 
Uncle Tom. e wish that propriety permitted Mr. Charles 
Kean to compete with Mrs. ‘Webb in this most telling part. His 

reat success in Louis the Eleventh would be nothing to it. 

uncle ‘Tom is “lying on straw, apparently dead;” but soon 
he ‘“‘moves in his sleep,” and sings a bit of a pious 
hymn. ‘Then he exhorts George Shelby with great emotion. 
Soon there is “a pause. Uncle Tom seems to faint—draws 
several long sighs, raises his head.” We give his dying 
words exactly as they are printed by Mr. Webb:—“* Who 
— who— who—shall—separate — us from — the — the — love 
of Christ? Love! tove! Love or Crist.” Now we are 
by no means partial to the Adelphi Theatre, but when Unele 
Tom's Cabin was produced there, this passage was omitted ; 
whereas at Stafford House and the Fremont Temple, Boston, it 
was preserved. We therefore ascribe to the manager of the 
Adelphi a sense of fitness and a reverence for sacred things which 
fashion and puritanism combined could not teach to Mrs. Stowe 
and Mrs. Webb. Some censure has been passed on the theatres 
that produced and the audiences that heard the opera of La 
Traviata; but if that work is to be judged so strictly, the public 
condemnation of Zhe Christian Slave must indeed be unhesi- 
tating and severe. 


IT IS NEVER TOO LATE TO MEND.* 
R. READE has already published two tales, both fresh 


and vigorous, and one full of simple pathos and genuine 
beauty. In both he displayed great command over language, 
keen observation, geniality, and enthusiasm; and when, there- 
fore, he announced a more elaborate story in three volumes, 
we looked for its appearance with the interest attaching to any 
work by which a promising author will probably fix the scale 
of his reputation. In some minor points, we are, we confess, dis- 
appointed. The plot is full of obvious faults, and the language is 
disfigured with atfectations which are much beneath the level 
of the writer’s powers. We could not have believed a man of edu- 
cation capable of descending to such trifling. One of his fancies 
—and a very annoying one it is—consists in a hatred of commas. 
Sentences are printed so as to look like a string of words gathered 
together by chance; and it is only by practice, as we gradually 
rid ourselves of our old habit of reading by punctuation, that we 
discover that the words cohere grammatically. Then we have 
every device of printing—large letters, small Yeeters, italics, and 
divided sentences to catch the eye and create a dismal pleasantry. 
But these small demerits may be quite cast into the shade when 
we estimate the merits of the work. It is in every way an 


* It ie Never too late to Mend. A Matter-of-fact Romance. By Charles 
Reade. London: Bentley. 1856. 4 


uncommon book—uncommon in the powers it displays, and in the 
variety of knowledge it contains—uncommon in the beauty and 
force of its language, when the author forgets to be affected— 
uncommon in the interest which it excites and sustains. All 
books are so much praised in these days that the terms of eulogy 
have been exhausted, and we have lost all sense of meaning in 
the epithets we should naturally apply to a book’ which, ‘Tike 
Mr. Reade’s novel, really deserves praise. It seems nothing to 
say of it that it is masterly or admirable, for every production of 
the Railway Library is heralded with such commendations, 
Perhaps the simplest way is not to praise it, but merely to say 
that it is a book to read as soon as you can get it, and to recom. 
mend to your friends directly you have done with it. 

The plot, as we have said, is faulty. J¢is Never too late to 
Mend contains, in fact, three stories, not separated in form, but 
really quite distinet, and hung together by a very slender thread. 
The first is a tale of bucolic love—the second is the history of a 
badly-managed gaol—and the third relates the adventures of two 
Australian gold-diggers. Each has great merits in itself; but the 
three do not combine to make a whole. That the principal suf- 
ferer in the gaol becomes the companion of the rustic lover in 
Australia, and that the lover is kept waiting for his love until he 
has gone through the trials of the bush and the gold-mine, are 
links quite insufficient to bind together subjects so different, 
The art required for the construction of a long story is not at all 
the same as that required for the construction of a short one; 
and Mr. Reade, although skilful in the latter, does not seem to be 
master of the former. 

In the first tale, George Fielding, an unsuccessful Berkshire 
farmer, is engaged to Susan Merton, the daughter of a neighbour. 
He has two secret rivals—his own brother, and the villain of the 
story, John Meadows, a man who has risen from the rank of a 
labourer by his own industry, and has gained the reputation of 
being the most respectable man in the district. Meadows begins 
to spin his web around the unsuspecting lovers, but provokes the 
enmity of one of those wonderful Jews who enliven the pages of 
fiction, and awaken a perpetual interest by their boundless 
wealth, their ubiquity, and omniscience. When Meadows plots, 
Levi counterplots—when Meadows imparts his plan to his tool 
and accomplice, a rascally lawyer named Crawley, Levi is sure to 
overhear, and to take advantage of the involuntary confidence. 
By the arts of Meadows, Fielding is driven trom his farm, 
and embarks for Australia, having first converted his brother 
into a stanch friend and a trusty guardian of Susan, by appeal- 
ing to his honour, and letting him know that his passion 
is detected. Meadows, having got the postmaster of the adjacent 
town into his power, intercepts the correspondence of the lovers ; 
and at last, hearing that his rival is likely to return with money suf- 
ficient to marry his betrothed, he circulates a report that Fielding 
has married already a beauty at Sydney. This tale gains cre- 
dence, because Meadows has sent out Crawley to Australia, to 
prevent, if possible, the success of George Fielding, and, failin 
in that, to write this falsehood in a letter addressed to a frien 
of Meadows, in England. Susan’s father is also in the power of 
this man, who has lent him money, having first encouraged him 
to speculate ; and believing her old lover to be false, and wishing 
to save her father from ruin, she consents to marry Meadows. 
They are stopped at the church door by George Fielding himself, 
who claims his bride. Her father acknowledges his right, pro- 
vided he produces the sum to gain which he went to Australia. 
To his dismay, the notes in which his wealth has been invested 
are found to have been stolen from him during the previous 
night. Fortunately, however, the everlasting Jew has over- 
heard Meadows’s confession of the robbery, which was effected 
by himself. The money is saved, the couple are made happy, 
and the respectable man is sent to gaol. Here the incident 
occurs from which the book mainly takes its ill-chosen name. 
Meadows produces a letter from Fielding’s deceased mother, in 
which she acknowledges that on one occasion he protected 
her from a great insult. Fielding declines to prosecute, and 
Meadows goes out to Australia in a state of incipient penitence, 
and we are led to hope that, even in his case, “it is never too 
late to mend.” 

This is a very pretty tale, in spite of all the improbabilities 
that may be discovered in it. The characters of Susan and her 
lover, and all that belongs to purely rustic life, are sketched with 
admirable skill. Mr. Reade excels in the portraiture of simple 
and homely manners, and can paint the sops and daughters of 
farmers, giving them high feelings and the natural refinement of 
honest hearts, without making them ladies and gentlemen. We 
regret that, owing to the wandering construction of the tale, the 
space allotted to Susan is necessarily small. If the sketch had 
been filled up—if Mr. Reade could have carried her through 
scenes of greater action and passion, and preserved unaltered the 
leading features of her character—Susan Merton would have been 
one of the most charming creations of English fiction. Nothi 
can be more natural or more beautiful than the account of 
she suffered when George first left her—of her quiet melancholy, 
and of the gentle activity into which she was roused by the sym- 
pathy and encouragement of a friendly clergyman. Her beha- 
viour to William Fielding, so long the undetected rival of his 
brother, is conceived with a rare insight into character. She is 
less than perfect in her manner of treating this undesired love, 
and tramples on it even after he has overcome it himself. In his 
anxiety to be true and faithful to his brother, he is constantly 
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warning Susan against Meadows, but in so blunt and awkward a 
manner that she is more and more convinced that Meadows is 
calumniated. This piece of womanly weakness and injustice is 
exactly one of those touches which make a fictitious character 
seem natural. The villain and the Jew, on the other hand, are, 
we think, out of keeping with the rustic life into which they are 
introduced. Robbery, fraud, and wonderful detections and ex- 
posures, constitute a machinery too violent for the development of 
passion and character in a farmer's daughter. The more ordinary 
the life and scenes that Mr. Reade has to paint, the more remark- 
able is his success. He is going out of his beat when he agitates 
a Berkshire village with devilries that seem borrowed from the 
fanciful plots of Eugene Sue. 

The second story is, on a small scale, an English Uncle Tom's 
Cabin. The horrors of model prisons take the place of the 
horrors of slavery. A convict of the name of Robinson, once a 
friend of George Fielding, is sent to a county gaol where the 
system of solitary confinement flourishes in its utmost vigour. 
The governor tyrannizes over his victims, invents frightful 
torments for their correction, and is deaf to the voice of their 
despair. ‘The atrocities which this man commits in order to 
break the hearts of his prisoners, and to reduce everything and 
every person to the yoke of the iron rule which he believes to be 
the only effectual discipline for the scum of society, are described 
in the most harrowing detail. At last retribution comes, and an 
avenger is found in a new chaplain, who collects evidence sufli- 
cient to expose the nature of the system prevailing in the prison, 
and then asks the Home Secretary to send a special Inspector to 
report on the facts. The scene in which the examination before 
the inspector is conducted is very powerfully written, and the 
interest which is excited by the gradual unfolding of all that has 
happened is almost as great as the kindred interest awakened b 
the fortunes of Uncle Tom. We are the more ready to admit 
the force and skill of the writer, and to acknowledge the truth 
with which some of the subordinate characters are painted— 
especially those of threevisiting magistrates, hoodwinked and over- 
powered by the governor whom they have appointed, and whom 
they are determined for their own credit to support at every 
hazard—because we feel constrained to ask ourselves whether 
Mr. Reade was justified in treating this subject at all. Unhappily, 
we have recently had abundant evidence that cruelty is practised 
in English gaols, but a writer of fiction is bound to consider 
whether such a picture of cruelty as that given in this novel is 
a picture of anything more than a very rare exception. A 
foreigner who reads this book will naturally conclude that it 
is the common custom of English officials to imitate, and even sur- 

ass, the cruelty of the Inquisition. If the slaves of the Southern 

tates were almost invariably well treated, and if the sufferings 
described by Mrs. Stowe, although true, were an almost unheard- 
of instance of exceptional atrocity, it would have been a great 
sin against her country for the authoress to have written Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin. We do not believe that Mr. Reade has any right to 
set up his imaginary gaol as a true type of English prisons. Ma- 
gistrates are not always fools—chaplains are not always as servile 
asthe predecessor of the reformer in the novel is painted. Home 
Secretaries are not always creatures of red tape, and indifferent 
to the miseries of the poor. Clever as it is, the writing of Mr. 
Reade in all this portion of his work is that of 2 man who has 
a hobby, who has been powerfully impressed with a certain set of 
facts that have come under his notice, and has not stopped to in- 

uire their general bearing. As we read, we instinctively feel 
that we are in the hands of a one-sided writer. We must also 
express a doubt whether the reform effected by the good clergy- 
man is not too complete. In his description of the gaol after the 
change has been effected, Mr. Reade evidently means to sketch 
what he thinks prisons should be. If they were as he wishes 
them to be, the condition of the dishonest poor would be so im- 
measurably superior to that of the honest poor that imprison- 
ment would be no longer a punishment, but a privilege. It is 
better to reform prisoners than to brutalize them, and it is right 
to have great indulgence for the circumstances of those who have 
been taught to steal from their cradle; but it cannot be wise to 
Set a premium on vice, and to reserve good food, discipline, and 
education for those of the poor who have violated the law. 

The scene of the third story is laid in Australia. Robinson, 
having left the prison, is sent out under sentence of transporta- 
tion. George Fielding goes there to earn the thousand pounds 
that is to unite him to Susan Merton. He tries farming, and 
strains every nerve to get rich—but in vain. At last he is joined 
by Robinson, who brings a letter from Susan, asking indelganes 
for a repentant criminal, and recommending George to give 
him one more chance of an honest life. The adventures that 
follow are told with wonderful spirit and truth. George saves 
the life of a native Australian, named Jacky, and wins all the 
affection the poor savage has to bestow. Walter Scott might 
have been proud to have added the portrait of Jacky to the list 
of servants and dependents whose heroisms and virtues occupy so 
large a space in the Waverley Novels. Although we may not have 
known what an Australian savage was before we read the book, we 
are sure, as we read, that Jacky is a faithful sketch. His skill in 
the arts of barbarian warfare resembles that displayed so co- 
age by the copper-coloured heroes of Cooper; but Mr. Reade 

as shown what Cooper failed to show—the limits within which 
the wisdom of a savage, or half-savage, is contained. Jacky 


mourns over George Fielding when a fever threatens to carry him 


off ; but when he thinks his benefactor dead, he quits the dead 
body with the utmost impatience. He has a feeling of love and 
goodwill towards George like that of a dog, but he cannot recol- 
lect the good office which first bound him to the Englishman. 
Benevolent efforts are made to convert him to the Christian reli- 
gion, but they are felt to be hopeless when the shallowness of his 
mental powers is really ascertained. And yet this poor native 
returns most amply the benefit he has received. He discovers 
the missing cattle of his master, guides him and his friend through 
a dangerous wood, and is a constant thorn in the side of his 
master’s enemies. When George finds his farming fail, he is 
persuaded by his new ally to try gold-digging. binson is 
exactly the character for such a situation. He knows the ways of 
the wicked, he is skilful in discovering the most promising spots, 
and he is on his guard against all attacks. As he gets togethera 
store of gold, the love of property comes over him—he feels, for the 
first time in his life, what it is to be robbed. The thief ceases to 
be a thief; and when his knowledge, and the energy and resolu- 
tion of his character, have made him Captain of the digging, he 

unishes with the utmost severity those outrages against esta- 
lished law in which he had, in his former days, taken a ready 
share. This is well contrived as an illustration of the effect of 
circumstances on a criminal, and may be taken as the comple- 
ment of all that has been said before of the injustice of a system 
which treats all prisoners as equally and designedly wicked. 

Originally, a large portion of this novel appeared as a drama, 

under the title of Gold. and had a great success at Drury Lane. 
The scenes at the diggings, full of romantic incident—of des- 
perate struggles for life—of plots to rob and assassinate—and of 
characters strongly marked and contrasted—are mostly repeated 
in the fiction. Every chapter in this portion of the work, and 
we may almost say every chapter throughout the work, is so 
written that we cannot stop when we have once begun it. The 
plot ofthe whole book is imperfect ; but the plot of each separate 
part is most skilfully contrived. And the descriptions of 
scenery, manners, men, and characters are not pieces of word- 
painting, but really set before us the thing described. We 
may notice, as an example of unusual pathos and beauty, the 
description of a set of miners going on Sunday to hear a lark, 
which had been brought from England, raise its familiar strain. 
The quiet of the one day of rest—the rising of the liquid notes 
—the breathless eagerness of the exiles to hear a voice that 
seemed fresh from English meadows, are so set before us 
that we almost seem to be present. An inferior writer might, 
perhaps, have come near the mere description of what is 
external in this scene; but Mr. Reade makes his miners talk 
as miners would talk, not like gentlemen and poets in shooting 
jackets. This seems to us the great gift which Mr. Reade 
enjoys—he can describe. If he paints a country girl, she is like 
one, not like a marchioness with the hat and crook of a shep- 
herdess. His magistrates, navvies, and thieves, move, talk, and 
behave as we know they ought todo. Of imagination, in the sense 
of creation, there is not in this book any great trace; but of the 
imagination which reproduces a given scene or conversation, 
there are examples in every page. Perhaps the accurate renderin 
of traits observed in individuals may sometimes have been po 
too far, and have led to the insertion of what we consider the 
incongruous parts of the story. There may be a foundation in 
fact on which Mr. Reade was induced to build the melodramatic 
characters of John Meadows and the Jew, without sufficiently 
considering the relation such characters bear to the general cast 
of the story. At the same time, it is obvious that the introduction 
of small facts that are really known to have happened, but are 
out of the ordinary course of human life, gives great life and 
interest to the fictitious characters of a story. ‘The reforming 
chaplain, for instance, begins his inquiries by voluntarily under- 
going the tortures he sees inflicted. He wears the punishment- 
acket till he faints—he is shut up in the dark cell till his mind 
begins to wander. This may appear almost more than the most 
enthusiastic reformer would gothrough; but some of the readers 
of the novel may be reminded of the incident on which the con- 
duct of the chaplain is founded. They may recollect the friend of 
emigrants, who, not many years ago, went as a common steerage 
passenger to Canada and Australia, that he might himself know 
and feel the worst that emigrants had to endure. ‘Throughout 
the book, the number of small points which a little attention 
shows us to be the result of keen observation is astonishing. 
We regret that Mr. Reade has made his plot so episodical, that 
he has given a scanty space to the painting of homely English 
life, in which he has not a living rival, and that he does not 
reject, as unworthy of him, the puerilities and affectation of his 
facetious passages; but it is not once a-year—or once in five 
years—that we have a fiction given us so full of interest, so wide 
in its range, so true to life as this, or containing a character so 
beautiful as that of Susan Merton. 


JOHN MARSTON 


| be 1562, when Sackville’s Gorboduc, the first regular 
English tragedy, was played before Queen Elizabeth, till” 
the time when the theatres were closed by Puritan austerity, 
was a period of something less than a century. During that 
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interval, there grew up and flourished a dramatic literature far 
richer than that of any other European country. It was the 
spontaneous and luxuriant product of English soil, and reached 
its maturity with a marvellous rapidity in the hands of the suc- 
cession of poets who adorned the reigns of Elizabeth and James I. 
If the lesser stars pale their ineffectual fires before the dazzlin 
splendour of Shakspeare, it is rather from the unequalled bril- 
lianey of that great luminary than from their own dimness or 
want of power. Many of our dramatists would have held a very 
high place in the literature of a country which had not pro- 
duced a Shakspeare ; but until a comparatively recent period, the 
study and criticism of the great poet absorbed the whole atten- 
tion of the English reader, und the works of our other dramatists 
of the Elizabethan period were unknown to the playgoer, and 
scarcely read even by students. At length, however, there arose 
a class of critics who explored the forgotten mine, and laid bare 
the treasures which had been so long concealed. Gifford, and, 
in a much higher degree, Coleridge and Charles Lamb, directed 
attention to the value of the early English dramatists, and showed 
how much true poetical beauty was to be found in the plays of 
Shakspeare’s contemporaries and successors. They pointed out 
how much there was, among these almost forgotten works, of 
great value for its own sake, and how necessary a knowledge of 
them is for the true comprehension of the spirit of that time, 
and for a just appreciation of Shakspeare himeelf. Indeed, with- 
out a pe. sade «8 acquaintance with his contemporaries, it is not 
easy to understand how immensely he towered avove his own 
age, or how much he was moulded by the influences of the period 
in which he lived. It has indeed been said that Shakspeare 
belonged to no age, no country, and no creed—an expression 
which, to a certain extent, is true philosophically ; still, there is 
much in him—in language, manner, and Teeline- othe may be 
best illustrated and explained by reference to the works of other 
dramatists of his day. 
The Elizabethan age was eminently favourable to the rapid 

rowth of a vigorous school of poetry. It was the turning point 
=e the age of romance and the introduction of the ideas of 
modern civilization. It was a time of great national vigour and 
of active intellectual development. In all that men did, or 
attempted to do, there was unbounded courage and self-reliance, 
whether in adventure, in war, or in letters. England was 
advancing by quick steps toarank in Europe which she had 
not occupied since the time of Henry V.—the nation was 
instinct with ambition and energy, and strong in its youth and 
health. The country did not hesitate to measure its strength 
with the overwhelming power of the Spanish monarchy. Daring 
navigators ventured their frail barks into unknown seas to dis- 
cover new worlds. Science and letters were cultivated with a 
zeal and success before unknown. The literature of Greece and 
Rome was assiduously studied, and the poets of modern Italy 
found their admirers and imitators in England. Shakspeare 
tells us how the young men of that day went— 


Some to the wars to try their fortunes there ; 
Some to the discovered islands far away ; 
Some to the studious universities— 


a a Sy which represents the Young England of the time 
rather than the pursuits of the gentlemen of Verona. It is diffi- 
cult to conceive a more healthy condition of society, or one 
more likely to produce a genuine school of poet. though it 
was far too robust and energetic for the more reflective kinds 
of composition which belong to a more refined but less vigorous 
age. ramatic literature, to be popular and national, re- 
quires both in its audience and its readers power of imagina- 
tion combined with simplicity of manners and feelings. It was 
under such conditions that the Athenian drama attained its 
glorious eminence. It arose as the people of Athens were 
passing from a warlike semi-barbarism to a vigorous civiliza- 
tion—it withered and died as they became more refined. ‘There 
is something analogous in the characteristic features of the 
golden age of the English drama. The theatres flourished for 
the short period between the reign of Elizabeth and the civil 
wars, and it may be doubted whether it would not have fallen 
as rapidly as it rose, even without the intervention of Puritan 
hostility. But, brief as were the high and palmy days of our 
drama, they lasted long enough to produce an illustrious group 
of poets, who pre-eminently reflected the spirit of one of the 
greatest periods in the history of the English mind, and who 
ae left to posterity some of the noblest works in the English 
anguage. 

‘the dramatic writers of the Elizabethan age may be divided 
imto three principal groups. The first comprises those who 
were the immediate predecessors of Shakspeare, and to one of 
whom, in the judgment of some critics, he was indebted for 
the rhythmical blank verse which had become the metre for the 
drama, to the exclusion of all others. To this period belong 
Marlowe, Peele, Greene, Lily, Lodge, Kyd, and Nash. Mar- 
lowe’s Tamburlaine was written in 1586. He died young in 
1593, but not without having left indications of very great power. 
Indeed, there are none of these writers who do not possess con- 
siderable merit, although their works are singularly inartistic in 
composition, and their style often degenerates into extreme 
roughness. There is frequently great sweetness, and always 
remarkable vigour, in these fathers of: the English stage, though 
their bombastic language and constant pedantry are very tedious. 
The plots, too, of their plays are very bad in construction, and 


are generally taken from the most terrible incidents in history or 
fiction. The last act is generally an indiscriminate slaughter of 
all the principal characters, executed in the most revolting 
manner. Charles Lamb said—‘ Blood is made as light of in 
some of these old dramas as money in a modern sentimental 
comedy; and as ¢his is given away till it reminds us that it is 
nothing but counters, so ¢hat is spilt till it affects us no more 
than its representative, the paint of the property man in the 
theatre!” owever, in spite of these gross defects, the pre. 
Shakspearian writers show that a new spirit of poetry had been 
awakened, that the English language had become in their hands 
. once plastic and powerful, and that a brighter age was at 
and. 

In the second group, the cooemnponatins of Shakspeare are Ben 
Jonson, Beaumont and Fletcher. In their plays and lyrics may be 
traced an immense progress in versification, as well as in dra- 
matic and lyrical composition. It is true that many of Jonson’s 

lays are tedious, and most of Beaumont and Fletcher's indecent; 
But both of them abound in poetry of a very high order, 
Fletcher’s plays, however, with their studied coarseness, which 
is altogether different from the occasional impurities of his pre- 
decessors, show signs of the approaching decay of the stage. 
That tendency becomes more evident among the inferior writers 
of the third group. From these faults Massinger and Ford 
are not exempt, although the former has left works which, though 
at a very great distance, are next to Shakspeare’s. Webster, 
Shirley, Chapman, Middleton, and Marston, all belong to this, 
the last period of the drama. 

Of the life of John Marston little is known with certainty. 
From the scanty notices of him in Wood and Dugdale, it would 
appear that he was educated at Brazenose College, Oxford, 
and in 1593 was admitted a Bachelor of Arts. Mr. Halliwell 
concludes, u tly sufficient grounds, that he was the 
son-in-law of the King’s chaplain—a view which is corroborated 
by an expression of Ben Jonson’s in his Conversation with Drum- 
mond of Hawthornden:—* Marston wrote his father-in-law’s 
preachings, and his father-in-law his comedies.” His will was 

roved by his widow in June, 1634, and serves to fix the date of 
his death, as he was so ill as to be obliged to sign it with a mark. 
The earliest work which he published was a satirical poem, en- 
titled the Scourge of Villanie. This was in 1598; and in 1599 
Henslowe speaks of him in his mg | as the new poet, to the fol- 
lowing effect:—‘ Sent unto Mr. Borne the 28 of September, 
1599, Xt shillings to lend unto Mr. Marstone, the new poet, in 
earnest of a book called **** ***#s,” Mr. Halliwell con- 
jectures that this may be the play referred to in the following 
undated letter preserved in Dulwich College :— 

Mr. Hensloe, at the Rose on the Bankside.—If you like my play of 
Columbus, it is verie well, and you shall give me noe more than ten entire 
pounds for it. But if not, let mee have it by this bearer againe, as I know 
the Kinges men will freely give me as much for it, and the profits of the third 
daye moreover. Soe I rest yours, 

Joun Marston. 

Afterwards he wrote for the King’s company, as it appears from 
the title-page of the Malcontent, published in 1604, that that 
play was acted by the King’s servants. His works, in addition 
to the Scourge of Villanie and the Metamorphosis of Pygmalion, 
and certain satires, printed in 1598, comprised the following 
plays:—Antonio and Mellida, 1602, and the second part, or 
Antonio's Revenge, printed in the same year ; the Malcontent, 1604; 
Eastward Hoe, and the Dutch Courtezan, 1605 ; Parasitaster 
and Sophonisba, 1606; What you Will, 1607; the Insatiate 
Countess, of which the first copy is dated 1613; and A City 
Pageant, of which a MS. copy exists in the British Museum. 

Tn his own time, Marston’s reputation never ranked very high. 
He was scarcely more than a poetaster—his plays teem with 
bombast and exaggeration. In some passages there may be 
observed a faint imitation of well-known lines in Shakspeare, and 
here and there, but very thinly scattered, are lines of consider- 
able merit; but there is scarcely a single scene in which the 
language and style are sustained, and where the effect is not 
spoiled by gross affectation and obtrusive pedantry. , 

The following passages are of more than the average merit of 
Marston’s plays :— 

Why, man, I never was a prince till now. 
Tis not the bared pate, the bended knees, 
Guilt tipstaves, Tyrian purple chaires of state, 
Troopes of pide butterflies that flutter still 
In greatnesse summer, that confirme a prince; 
*Tis not the unsavoury breath of multitudes 
Showting and clapping with confused dinne, 
That makes a prince. No, Lucio, he’s a kinge, 
A true right kinge, that dares doe aught save wrong, 
Feares nothing mortall but to be unjust; 
Who is not bloune up with the flattering puffs 
Of spungy sycophants; who stands unmoved, 
Despight the justling of opinion ; 
Who can enjoy himself maugre the throng 
That strive to press his quiet out of him; 
Who sits upon Jove’s footestoole as I doe, 
Adoring, not affecting, majestie ; 
Whose brow is wreathed with the silver crown 
this, Lucio, is a 

0 1s empire ev man’s posses! 
That’s worth his tic adie ed and Mellida, Act iv. 
Here is a man of a most mild t, 
Temperate, effeminate, and love; 
One that with burning ardor hath pursued me. 
A donative he hath of every god; 
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of eloquence, his flowing speech. 
eminine deities strewed all 
And beautie on his face; that eye was Juno’s; 
Those lips were hers that won the golden ball; 
That virgin blush Diana’s. Here they meete, 
As in a sacred synod.—Insatiate Countesse, Act i. 
These lines are fair, though obviously a dilution of Hamlet’s 
description of his father :— 
She that could no more forsake my company, 
Than can the day the presence of the sunne! 
When I was absent, then her galled eyes 
Would have shed April showers, and outwept 
The clouds in that same o’re passioned m 
When they drowned all the world—but now ey - 
ct ii. 


it ve him lockes; Jove, his high front; 
The fi 


Night, like a solemne mourner, frownes on earth, 
Envying that day should force her doffe her robes, 

Or Pheebus chase away her melancholly. 

Heaven’s eyes look faintly through her sable masque, 
And silver Cinthia hyes her in her sphere, 

Scorning to grace blacke Night’s solemnity. 

Be unpropitious, Night, to vilaine thoughts, 

But let thy diamonds shine one vertuous love. 

This is the lower house of high-built heaven, 

Where my chaste Phebe sits enthroned ’mong thoughts 
So purely good, bring her to heaven on earth.—Id. Act iii. 


The construction and the plots of Marston’s play are, for the 
most part, extremely unpleasing. The Insatiate Countess, from 
which some of the above lines are quoted, is a singular sample of 
the grotesque ferocity and exaggerated crime in which the less 
refined of our early dramatists delighted to indulge. At the 
opening of the play, Isabella, Countess of Sevevia, is a widow, 
and is at once married to a Count Roberto. In the second act, 
Roberto is supplanted in the affections of his wife by Count 
Rogers. who is followed by a succession of two more lovers. 
These complications lead to a variety of murders, and at last, in the 
fifth act, the Countess is very properly condemned to death, and, 
notwithstanding that she attempts to purchase a remission of her 
sentence for twenty thousand pounds, she is duly executed. It 
is impossible to conceive a more revolting and more tiresome 
fable. The truth seems to be, that Marston, though possessed of 
considerable education and some vigour of language, was utterl 
wanting in refinement of feeling and in knowledge of dramatic 
art. He chose to follow the worst models of the day. He is 
very far inferior to Webster in taste, as well as in dramatic 
feeling. There is nothing in Marston that can be compared with 
the Duchess of Malfi or Vittoria Corombona. 

His smaller poems, Pygmalion and the Scourge of Villaine, 
do not possess any merit. The first is extremely coarse, and with 
nothing whatever to redeem its grossness—the second is a col- 
lection of tedious satires, in very indifferent verse, and with no 
other charm than that of a species of humour now altogether 
obsolete. Upon the whole, Marston is one of the least interest- 
ing of the poets and playwrights of the Elizabethan school. Still, 
although there is not much in his works to satisfy the lover of 
genuine poetry, and though his plays are tedious to read, there 
1s enough to interest the student in the language which he uses, 
and in the allusions in which his writings abound. There must 
always be some interest in a poet who was the contemporary, 
and alternately the friend and the butt, of Ben Jonson, and who 
collaborated with Chapman and Webster. 

Mr. Halliwell’s edition is very carefully and well got up. The 
notice at the beginning of the first volume, and the explanatory 
notes appended to each volume, show considerable tact, combined 
with great knowledge of the literature of the period. Should it 
be proposed to bring out editions of our other early writers, we 

1 be Sw -agae J satisfied if the editorial functions are as well 
and carefully performed as they have been in this instance by 
Mr. Halliwell. 


NEWMAN’S PERSONAL NARRATIVE.* 


N the year 1830, Mr. F. W. Newman, in company with a party 
I of friends, proceeded to the East, with the Soetesies inten- 
tion of devoting himself to the spread of Protestantism among 
the Mahommedans. He reached Aleppo in the beginning of 1831, 
and remained there until the April of the following year, bein, 

revented from continuing his journey by a civil war which h: 

roken out between the pashas of Aleppo and Bagdad, and which 
made all communication between the two countries impossible. 
He spent his time in acquiring the Arabic language, and enjoyed 
abundant opportunities of studying a phase of Oriental life 
where Christians and Mahommedans are brought together in in- 
timate contact, and on terms almost of equality. The state of 
the ag | at length permitted him to go forward, and after a 
journey full of hardships, he reached Bagdad in July, 1831. He 
stayed there three months, and then returned to England, partly 
in consequence of ill health, partly for reasons into which he does 
not enter. We may conjecture, from stray hints which he gives 
us, that weariness of his mission, and a disbelief in its utilit " 
were among the determining causes. During his absence, he 
wrote many letters to his friends in England” and he has now 
published a selection from these letters; but he has both sup- 
pressed and altered, in accordance with the opinions of his maturer 


* Personal Narrative, in Letters, principall i years 
1830—3. By F. W. London: Hol 


years. Ifthe object either of the author or the reader were to 
give or receive a faithful picture of Mr. Newman’s mind at that 
pee’ it would obviously be defeated by such a course; but 

r. Newman has given so much more of his mental history to 
the world than most men. that we cannot reasonably call upon 
him to give any more. We regret, however, that these letters 
are not accompanied by an introduction informing us of the 
exact purpose which the writer had in view when he went to 
Turkey, and containing the criticism of his riper judgment on 
the undertaking. Even as they are, they are very interesting, 
full of shrewd remarks on the countries and _ le seen by Mr. 
Newman, illustrative in many ways of the di oultios which Pro- 
testant missionaries have to encounter in the East, and amusing 
from the contrast they exhibit between the original plan of the 
travellers and the poverty of the actual result. In style, in the 
temper of mind they display, and in the subjects they show to 
have possessed an interest for the writer, they have continually 
reminded us of the letters of Dr. Arnold. They are not charac- 
terized by such an intensity and purity of feeling, but, on the 
other hand, they indicate more acuteness of observation, and a 
wider range of thought. Perhaps the many common influences 
to which both men were subject at Oxford may partially account 
for the similarity. 

The very composition of the party was a cause of unusual 
difficulty. Besides Mr. Newman and three male friends, there 
was a young lady who fell a victim to a sudden attack of illness, 
an old lady who was killed by the exhausting journey to Bagdad, 
and an infant of eighteen months. One of the three gentlemen 
was an Irishman, who appears to have been singularly unsuited 
to the vocation he had meme After several months’ study of 
Arabic, he only acquired a knowledge of one word, which signi- 
fied ‘“‘Get away,” and was therefore a agro | unfortunate 
selection for a missionary. He was sent back to Ireland before 
he had done much mischief. Scoffers in Aleppo were soon pro- 
voked to mirth at the new-comers. ‘‘ We are paraded,” writes 
Mr. Newman, “ with a vexatious ostentation, as young people 
going to convert the world.” Their ignorance of the language 
gave a plausible pretext for ridiculing the object of their mission ; 
and Mr. Newman had sufficient quickness of perception to make 
him see this, and wish to conceal their religious aims until they 
had learned the tongue of the people. This was not an easy 
thing to do, even to so able a student as Mr. Newman. Arabic 
is a difficult language in its structure, principally on account of 
its want of generic nouns. Thus, fur example, there are end- 
less words for different kinds of cup, but no such word as 
“cup,” including them all. There is also great uncertainty 
in the use of words, from the number of dialects, and from the 


‘variance of the spoken language from that of Arabic literature. 


Mr. Newman gives instances where mistakes have been made in 
the Arabic version of the New 'Testament—among others, that 
of the word employed to render *‘ Lamb,” which means only a 
lamb made of paste. The servants of the party confirmed their 
linguistic errors by sanctioning from politeness the mistakes of 
their masters. Ser is Arabic the only Eastern language where 
the difficulty of discovering what is the vernacular usage impedes 
the usefulness of missionaries. Mr. Newman says he has been 
told of missionaries in India who had been preaching eight years, 
and then determined to learn the language anew. At Aleppo 
there was an additional obstacle, for the Romish priests did all 
they could to prevent their Protestant rivals from being taught 
by the best teachers, and it was long before Mr. Newman got a 
competent instructor. In spite, however, of all discouragements, 
he persevered manfully. He set himself to please those among 
whom he was thrown—he tried to be all things unto all men. 
He learnt to smoke, and he attempted to learn to use coarse 
expressions, which, he tells us, charmed him when they fell inno- 
cently from the lips of native ladies. But here his modesty was 
too great to permit a complete success. 

Aleppo contains a mixed Soy wo of Franks, native Chris- 
tians, and Moslems. The Franks despise the native Christians 
and the Moslems pretty equally, but seem to hate the Christians 
more ; and so far was this feeling carried when Mr. Newman was 
there, that he heard Franks acing of the emancipated Greeks 
and Syrians as audacious rebels against the Sultan. Mr. Newman 
thinks that no one of the bodies has much cause to consider itself 
better than the others ; but on the whole he gives the preference 
to the Mahommedans, who, he says, are always gentlemen, have a 
higher standard of morality, and a greater scorn of meanness. 
That Mahommedans have long been accustomed to look on Chris- 
tians not only us men they have conquered, but as men morally 
lower than themselves, is, as Mr. Newman says, a great obstacle 
in the way of an extension of Christianity among them. What 
is singular is, that throughout the whole population there was 
so great a similarity of character. Every one was equally indo- 
lent. Aleppo had been recently shattered by an earthquake ; but 
the governing race, true to the proverb that ‘‘ Turks never re- 
build,” did not dream of restoring the ruined buildings. No 
one ever thought of taking not tempt 
any one to work more than he pleased. Mr. Newman men- 
tions an instance of a laundress, who stopped in the middle © 
of her work, and being promised an extra payment if she 
would go on, replied, ‘“‘ Why should I make my back ache 
for a few extra pieces?” LEcclesiastics succumbed to the 
same feeling; in no oa did any minister of the Gospel 


ever think of preaching. Still more strange, the there 
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longed for a theatre, and had not sufficient energy to start 
one. Mr. Newman debates, from an @ priori point of view, 
whether the Frank church ever had an organ. His Protestant 
principles prevented his making the practical experiment of going 
to see, but he thinks, if there had been an organ, he should have 
met the organist. He acutely remarks that we have no business 
to speak of this indolence as Oriental. It is not found in the far 
east of China—it oppresses Frenchmen in a country where the 
world once saw the busy activity of the Phoenicians. Mr. 
Newman attributes it, in the case of the Mohammedans, to the 
dulness of the Ottoman race—in that of the Christians, to the 
paralysing influence of the Romish Church. Probably the cause 
is much more complex and recondite ; but we must admit that 
we can hardly fancy Englishmen growing indolent ——7 because 
they are surrounded by indolent Asiatics; and in Europe, at 
any rate, there is a visible and indisputable connexion between 
energy of all kinds and Protestantism. 

The Romish Church holds undisputed sway over the Christians 
of Aleppo, and has so much influence that it can employ the 
Mahommedan authorities to prevent the rivalry of any other 
Christian community. Mr. Newman congratulated himself on 
getting into his possession some copies of the Syriac Old Testa- 
ment, sent him by American missionaries at Beyrout, before the 
priests had time to intercept them. He found lying rotting in 
aruined room a quantity of Arabic and Turkish Bibles, which 
had been sent from England eight years before, but which there 
had been no means of using. He or his companions attempted 
to distribute copies of the New Testament, although, he says, he 
knew it was almost useless. The consequences were serious. 
They gave away half-a-dozen copies at Aintab, the first halting- 
ogy out of Aleppo on their way to Bagdad, and were assaulted 

y a mob, instigated, as Mr. Newman supposed, by the Romish 
priests, and they nearly lost their lives. The native Christians 
seem to have had no prejudice against them as Protestants, and 
Mr. Newman fell in with a Greek bishop whose religious creed 
nearly coincided with his own, and the whole party were most 
kindly entertained at aChaldean convent. But English Protestants 
have a hard task before them when they enter on such a field of 
labour as Asiatic Turkey. Mr. Newman complains that he could 
not make the Mahommedans believe that the English had an 
religion they wished to spread—they thought that English 
religion must be a part of English politics. Strongly impressed 
with a reverence for the power of England, and findin that 
Englishmen were separated in creed from the established bodies 
of Christians which they were accustomed to see, it was a very 
simple solution of the problem why Englishmen came among 
them to talk of religion, that the real design was a political one. 
And even supposing a Mahommedan or a native Christian were 
made alive to the spiritual elevation and purity of Protestantism, 
a great distaste to Mhis following his convictions is presented by 
the fact that, in such a state of society, churches are lke castes. 
Tf a man leaves his church, he leaves all that protects him and 
binds him to his fellows. A few isolated Protestants are neces- 
sarily outcasts ; they are cut off from all means of employment ; 
and yet if the missionaries ever begin to relieve and support 
them, the door is opened to every species of knavery, and the 
taunt that the Protestants have done nothing more than buy 
over a few worthless villains is unsparingly used. 

Mr. Newman felt very keenly all the difficulties that 
threatened to make his enterprise fruitless. He was quite willing 
to persevere and do his best—but he could not persevere as a 
man of simple, unreflective enthusiasm can persevere. If it 
were certain that men of simple enthusiasm could convert the 
Mahommedan world, we should say at once that he and such as he 
mistake their vocation when they go as missionaries to Turkey 
and Persia. But it must be confessed that the attacks of illite- 
rate, zealous, sanguine believers have made scarcely any impression 
on Mahommedanism. It will perhaps yield to another kind of 
influence—to the gradual introduction of European modes of 
thought, and the imitation of European virtues. No one can 
honestly say that the difficulties on which Mr. Newman dwells 
are not real difficulties, or can pretend to account for them by 
the peculiar character of Mr. Newman’s mind. Every one who 
cares to trace the effects produced by any serious collision 
between the two creeds, must find much to interest and instruct 
him in this book. -So important are its contents in this point of 
view, that they may make us forget how admirable these letters 
are in the graces of their style, the happiness of their allusions, 
and the frankness of their confessions. Perhaps Mr. Newman’s 
name is in itself a guarantee for such excellences, but we could 
hardly have been sure beforehand that he would, when com- 
paratively a young man, have written so wisely and so well. 


BRITTANY.* 


ITHIN a few hours’ sail of our coast, there is a tract of 
country which has not yet been penetrated by railroads— 
where agriculture is sondnanet upon aboriginal principles—where 
Roman ploughs resist the invasion of modern science—and 
where, in conformity with an ancient superstition, a corner of 
every ploughed field is left fallow, and dedicated to an influential 
personage, under the designation of the part du diable. The 


* A Vacation in Brittany. By Charles Richard Weld. Author of “A 
Vaeation in the United States and Canada.” London; Chapman and Hall. 


people retain the usages, and speak the language, of a remote 
antiquity, and believe in omens and apparitions, were-wolves, 
hobgoblins and poulpicans, charms and exorcisms, miraculous 
waters and enchanted herbs; and modes of life and articles 
of faith that have come down from the Celts may there be dis. 
covered in full operation. It is curious enough that this primi- 
tive region—the Armorica of the Druids—although long colonised 
by Englishmen on its borders, at Avranches, St. Servan, and 
Dinan, and as well known in its general aspects and geogra- 

hical features as the most trodden province of France, should 
ine been so seldom explored by literary tourists that it may 
still be regarded as comparatively new ground. We suspect the 
cause of this may be easily traced. The very sources of attrac. 
tion exercise a repellent power. Breton villages are little better 
than heaps of hovels; and even the towns are behind the rest of 
the world in the means of entertaining visitors. Your tourist 
who goes out to enjoy himself is a voluptuary in his way; and 
unless he be animated by a virtue superior to physical privations, 
he will not incur the inconveniences of rude accommodation and 
primeval cookery. Hence, the peculiar circumstances which 
furnish the special charm of novelty and freshness in Brittany 
have the effect of repelling the holiday traveller, intent only 
upon a run of a few weeks, which may be much more agreeably 
filled up at the German watering-places, or in the luxurious 
establishments on the Lake of Geneva. We were, therefore, 
glad to find that one English tourist had passed his vacation in 
that neglected region, and was about to give the results of his 
experience to the public; and we opened Mr. Weld’s volume 
with more than ordinary expectation, which was considerably 
heightened by his preliminary announcement that it “ had lon 
been one of his favourite day-dreams to make himself acquaint 
with Brittany.” Whether he has succeeded in obtaining the 
information he so long desired, we cannot teil; but we may as 
well say at once that, if he has, he has omitted to communicate 
it to his readers. There is nothing in the book with which most 
people are not already familiar; and there is much less con- 
cerning the real points of interest to which the inquiries of the 
traveller should be directed, than may be found in previous 
publications. 

Mr. Weld went into Brittany with his fishing-rod and his 
sketch-book—adjuncts to which no reasonable objection could be 
taken if they did not interfere with higher objects, and occupy 
time which might have been more profitably employed. They 
indicate, in this instance, the sine character of the volume, 
which deals much more largely in externals—such as may be 
noted on the banks of rivers, and the approaches to chateaux and 
public buildings—than in the vital features which must be sought 
for in the homesteads of the people. But while thus providing 
pleasant recreation for leisure moments, Mr. Weld was not 
forgetful of graver claims upon his attention ; and drawing upon 
the recondite pages of Villemarqué, Souvestre, and Mahé, he 
was enabled, as he passed through the country, to embellish his 
tour with historical details and legendary lore. Accordingly, we 
have an account of the famous Combat of the Thirty, the duel 
between Du Guesclin and Thomas of Canterbury, the sack of 
Morlaix, and many other local episodes and illustrative particulars, 
gathered from well-known authorities. All this is very good, 
and is related, for the most part, with sufficient fulness and 
fluency. But we have had it all before, even to the game of 
Soule, and the story of Pierre Marker. There is not a particle of 
novelty in any of these historical reminiscences. ‘They are 
amongst the most accessible railroad-reading. They are to be 
found, for the most part, ready for the immediate use of the 
tourist in Murray's Hand Book, and in the old Guide Pitto- 
resque. Even Souvestre, who treats history in the manner of a 
romance, and the Barzas-Briez and the Contes Populaires, 
have been long since exhausted. To depend mainly, therefore, 
upon materials already worn out in the service, is, to say the 
least, an error of judyment, which will entail disappointment 
upon everybody who consults this vo'ume in the hope of 
discovering something new about Brittany. Mr. Weld seems to 
have compiled his book under the impression that he was 
opening up a fresh track; but he ought to have known that 
nearly the whole of his revelations had been already anticipated 
by others. 

It is not the history of Brittany we desiderate in a work of 
this description, nor the recollections of events which have left 
their marks in particular localities, although these may be per- 
mitted to hover over the narrative, and inspire it with incidental 
interest. What we want is a picture, not of the Brittany of the 
ue. which we can get more satisfactorily elsewhere, but of the 

rittany of to-day. We desire to be introduced to the actual 
life of the people, to see them in their houses, to be instructed on 
their present modes and customs, their pastimes, their occupa- 
tions, their indust It is this kind of information we miss in 
Mr. Weld’s journal. In lieu of it we have the usual common- 
places. Churches are assiduously visited and described—the 
road is everywhere pretty accurately laid down—and as we 
are carried from place to place, the time is beguiled by surface 
sketches of the objects en route. The peasantry toiling over their 
antique —_ or reading the enigmas of the sky at midnight— 
the rural courtship and wedding, with their old-world ceremontals 
—the fetes dedicated to the samts, some of which take place by 
torch-light, and are amongst the most remarkable customs of the 
country—the superstitions connected with the cemeteries, the 
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woods, the sea, and the tempests, all of which have a direct 
bearing upon the domestic habits of the Bretons—the mendicants 
and wandering raconteurs, in whose functions may be recognised 
the last vestiges of mediaeval France—these, and a multitude of 
other traits, equally striking, are either passed over in silence, or 
only touched upon at second-hand. Mr. Weld, in short, never 
leaves the beaten highway to penetrate the wild interior. He sees 
a farm-house here and there, but his curiosity is satisfied with a 
glance at the furniture. We learn nothing of the daily existence 
of its inmates, marked at particular stages by traditional usages, 
and isolated in the different departments by customs, costumes, 
and physical characteristics peculiar to each. The obvious fault 
of the work is that it is made up too much out of books, and too 
little out of personal observation. . : 

The course of the tour may be briefly described. Landing at 
Granville, Mr. Weld took the road to Avranches and St. Malo, 
and from thence, by diligence, to Dinan. This is the point of 
departure at which the interest of the journey begins. Hiring a 
cabriolet at ten francs a-day, upon condition of stopping when 
and where he pleased, Mr. Weld set out for St. Brieuc, and 
thence through ‘Tréguier and Morlaix, and the intervening vil- 
lages, direct to Brest. The route then runs southward by 
Quimper and Vannes to Nantes, where the tourist takes leave 
of his readers. It will be seen that this sweep of country em- 
braces the savage sea line of Finisterre, steeped in eternal fogs, 
mental and atmospheric ; but Mr. Weld traversed it too rapidly 
to feel the inspiration of the strange life that palpitates under its 
desolation. His notes, nevertheless, when he speaks of his per- 
sonal experience, may serve as a useful itinerary for future tra- 
vellers. Such information as he has collected is acceptable as 
far as it goes; and we have only to regret that it bears so small 
a proportion to the rest of the volume. ; ; 

As a specimen of the few pictures of Breton life that we find in 
the book, here is his description of a farm-house of rather a supe- 
rior class, situated in the broken country between Tréguier and 
Lannion :— 

The door could only be reached by crossing a dung-heap, which you will 

generally see near a Breton farm-house. The interior consisted of a — 
room filled with various articles of furniture, including the universal box bed- 
stead. Near these, suspended to the roof, were two cradles, or bransels, as 
they are called, in which the infants are stowed during the night. By the side 
of the bed, on the floor, were four boxes, which contained provisions and 
served as seats. On a table in the centre of the apartment was a huge loaf, 
two feet four inches in diameter, and seven inches thick. Above it hung a 
cover made of oziers, which is lowered, and protects the loaf from dust when 
the meals are over; for so ponderous is the Breton staff of life, that the loaf 
only disappears from the table to make place for another, when reduced to 
the last extremities of attenuation. In some houses there are holes in the 
table, which serve the purposes of bowls and plates, but which, as may be 
imagined, recommend themselves more for their convenience than cleanli- 
ness. 
It would have been more to the purpose if, instead of telling 
us that the old loaf “in the extremities of attenuation” is suc- 
ceeded by a new one, as the sagacity of the reader might have 
led him to infer, Mr. Weld had given some account of this loaf, 
which occupies a conspicuous place, not only in the domestic 
economy, but in the superstitions of the peasantry. It is the 
black bread of the country, made of the buck-wheat, which every 
traveller in Brittany has observed growing in exuberance in the 
open fields, and tainting the air with its heavy odour. ‘The black 
bread is something more to the Breton than the staff of life. It 
is supposed to possess supernatural properties, and is used as an 
amulet. and employed in certain processes of divination, much in 
the same way as keys and osier rods were formerly employed in 
England. 

Of the “ box-beds’’ we have the following description ; but we 
quote the passage rather for the sake of the more costly articles 
of furniture found in these rude homesteads :— 

Wonderful are the sleeping arrangements in the Breton farmhouses! Box- 
beds in tiers line the walls, the least active member of the household sleeping 
in the lowest, while those lithe of limb climb to the upper boxes. The great- 
est care is taken to exclude fresh air; and although good ventilation is deemed 
essential to health and longevity, the occupiers of these Lits clos live to patri- 
archal ages. Many of the boxes were handsomely carved, and I noticed other 
articles of furniture displaying rich ornaments. My Paimpol acquaintance 
told me that in the course of his wanderings in the country he had frequently 
seen handsome old furniture in farm-houses, and that he had made several 


purchases from the peasants, who were generally willing to dispose of their 
ancient heirlooms. 


_ This magnificent old furniture has, for the most part, come 
into the possession of the peasantry from the great families who, 
in the revolutions of time, have gone down into oblivion; and 
nothing more emphatically marks the social condition of the 
country than the number of ruined chateaux which the traveller 
discovers crumbling on the hills or buried in the depths of the 
woods. The modern Chateau of La Garaye, near Dinan, which 
Mr. Weld does not appear to have seen, is an example which 
brings the homily close to our own day. The Chateau of La 
Roche Aigue, which Mr. Weld visited, may be selected as an 
example of the present uses to which some of these noble struc- 
tures are devoted. The building overlooks a river, and is en- 
closed on either side by a forest :— 

The chateau is of vast extent, and the exterior remarkable for the combi- 
nation of defensive and ornamental architecture. Handsome mullioned win- 
dows are guarded by heavy iron bars, and the entrance is rendered additional] 
secure by & curious iron grating, of enormous strength, to which the criginal 
bolts and bars are attached. Under the eaves are a species of 
through which the foe was repulsed by melted lead. The back of 
ing retains traces of having been strongly fortified. The interior was 


apertures, 
e build- 


by four farmers and their families, and about a dozen horses. The quadrupeds 
occupied the baronial halls on the ground floor, while the bipeds shared the 
upper rooms. Many of them retain traces of ducal grandeur; in one apart- 
ment, I observed two handsomely carved oak bedsteads; the beds were 
covered with pieces of faded tapestry, which had been stripped from the walls; 
other portions were doing duty in a variety of tic ways; and a boy wore 
a waistcoat made from this once costly material, The aed in this strange 
old chateau are a perfect wilderness, connected by a labyrinth of passages, 
along which you will do well to walk cautiously, as some terminate jn 
oubliettes, and others are said to lead to subterranean communications 
extending beneath the river. 


To pass through Brittany without visiting the Stones of 
Carnac would be to leave Hamlet out of the play; and Mr. 
Weld, impressed with profound anticipations of what he was to 
see, dismissed his driver to the auberge, and went alone to gaze 
upon that wondrous scene. The result is not satisfactory. 

ere, as in other places, we are invited to discuss archwological 
problems which the world has long given bs in despair, instead 
of having a vivid panorama set before us, coloured by the feelings 
of the artist. Mr. Weld gives us the following outline of the 

lain, taken from the summit of the tumulus called St. Michael’s 
ount :— 

The view from this elevation is most striking; the lines of stones aro visible 
for many miles, in some places dotting the plain, in others appearing like 
towers; now suddenly terminating, and then, at the distance of half a mile, 
recommencing, and continuing until the avenues are fairly lost on the horizon 
to the east; while to the west they appear to end at the base of a tumulus 
nearly two hundred feet high, though they are really continued beyond tho 
mound, and, in fact, only terminate on the shores of a small inland sea, com- 
municating with the Bay of Quiberon. Careful inspection of the avenues 
from this elevation shows that, although they appear to be straight when 
viewed close, they are considerably curved, and in some places assume a 
sinuous figure. Gazing on the extraordinary and impressive spectacle pre- 
sented by this great assemblage of stones, hoary with the age of at least 
twenty centuries, the mind insensibly falls into a train of speculation respecting 
the purposes for which they were set up. 


And then we have a dissertation on the several theories that 
have been advanced respecting these monuments, into which we 
must decline to follow the writer. 

The general character of Mr. Weld’s volume may be gathered 
from our observations. We do not look for literary excellence 
in these hasty journals of travel, and therefore leave the ex- 
tracts we have given to speak for themselves as examples of 
the style. But, accepting this work as an ordinary specimen 
of the tour-books which make their appearance at this season of 
the year, we desire to enter a protest against the principle upon 
which it is got up. Mr. Weld’s volume is quite as good as 
others of its class ; but we object to the class 1m to/o. ‘Tourists 
should describe their adventures and experiences, instead of 
filling their pages with historical details, the sources of which 
are quite as available to their readers as to themselves, and 
which, as in this instance, have been already traversed over and 
over again. A book of infinitely less pretensions, which should 
give us the actual gleanings of the roadsides and the streets, 
would be infinitely more valuable and entertaining than the most 
elaborate réchaufé of old scraps and fragments. 


M. DE REMUSAT ON ENGLISH POLITICS. 


Kao Tntroduction to the two volumes before us will be perused 
by Englishmen with scarcely less interest than the body of 
the work itself; and we may add, it is the only hitherto 
unpublished portion of its contents, the Etwdes having appeared 
at intervals in the Revue des Deua Mondes. The philosophical 
reflections of a sagacious student of English history, and a close 
observer of English institutions, possess attractions for us which 
are enhanced by their proceeding from the pen of a foreigner, who 
may be presumed to be free from any bias in our favour, and is 
certainly incapable of any narrow prejudices against us. Accord- 
ingly, it is of this Introduction that we shall now speak—coatenting 
ourselves, for the present, with a general reeommendation of the 
Etudes et Portraits, as a series of able and dispassionate essays 
on some of the most famous men in the politcal history of 
England during the eighteenth century. The form they wear 
enables them to dispense with what the author styles the * solen- 
nité un peu menteuse” of History proper. 
In the Preface by which the Totr uction is preceded, M. de 
Rémusat informs us that he is aware that many of his ideas must 
seem sadly out of fashion, and that all of them may be scouted as 
inopportune. Never, perhaps, he remarks, has England been so 
closely allied with France as at this moment—never has France 
been so fur removed from perfect unison with England in her ideas 
and sentiments. Those who uphold the alliance are, in many cases, 
no great admirers of English institutions, and a large number of 
those who have long admired English institutions are no great 
upholders of the alliance. ‘ For myself,” adds M. de Rémusat, 
“T both admire the institutions of England, and I am alsoa stout 
partisan of the English alliance.” We may obseive in passing that, 
at the conclusion of the Essay on Fox, the author reiterates yct 
more emphatically and fully his adherence toa close alliance with 
England. He may be blamed for shaping his political opinions on 
the model of a foreign country, and he pleads guilty to the charge. . 
He is aware what an antiquated piece of patriotism it must aj pour 


* L’ Angleterre au Dix-huitidme siecle. Htudes et Portraits pour servir 
a Vhistoire du Gouvernement anglais depuis la fin du Réegne de Guillaume 
III. Par M. Charles de Rémusat, de l’Académie Frangaise. Paris: Didier. 
1856. 
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to remind the objector that, ever since 1789, the principles on 
which the English constitution is founded have been naturalized 
in France. Nay, he might indulge in yet greater archaisms, and 
show how Frenchmen at a still earlier period—namely, under the 
oppression mesquine of Louis Quinze—looked with a sigh of envious 
longing at the liberties of England. These sympathies and aspira- 
tions have, it seems, now given way to repugnance and mis- 
givings. The events of the last eight or ten years have made 
men hesitate whether they were justified in continuing the same 
homage to principles which were no longer in the ascendant. 
Doubts have even arisen whether the future would corroborate 
the opinion once so fondly cherished as to the excellence and 
durability of a certain class of institutions. England herself, it is 
very generally imagined by Continental theorists, ison the eve of 
aradical and disastrous transformation, which will change the very 
nature of her government. It was not to discuss these notions 
that M. de Rémusat took up his pen. For his own part, he is 

uite content to abide by the old and hitherto received opinion, 
that the English constitution is the best “‘ European solution” of 
the problem of political liberty. Possibly it may be found, on 
the perusal of the volumes now given to the world, that portents 
similar to those now insisted on by croakers who predict the 
crash of free institutions have been equally prevalent at previous 
periods in the history of England, and ve uniformly proved 
equally false. 

The case of France, says our author in his Preface, is widely 
different from that of England. Her customs, her ideas, her 
intellectual life, her civilization generally, have always exer- 
cised a vast influence upon the world at large. But, politically, 
she has seldom been regarded as a wholesome example for 
imitation. The reason is. that with her the nation and the 
Government have rarely kept step—they have not been bound 
together by those thousand ties which constitute the union and 
the might of a free State. And while the Government has not 
been able to make itself national, the nation has betrayed no 
aptitude for governing. The French Revolution proved the 
weakness of the one and the incapacity of the other—it left the 
evil as it found it—social transformations were all that it 
effected. Politically regarded, France is as far removed as ever 
from years of discretion. Till the experience of reverses and 
disasters finishes by teaching the nation the art of self-govern- 
ment, instability will be its normal state. Such are the prin- 
ciples in the light of which M. de Rémusat is anxious that 
the reader should view both the Introduction and the Etudes 
themselves. The opening section of the Introduction 1s headed, 
Ta Vue d’ Angleterre, and bears the date of March 12, 1852. 
The author's first visit to England took place in 1827, when a 
strenuous Opposition was endeavouring to upset the Government 
in France, and when Mr. Canning had effected that political evolu- 
tion which so shortly preceded his death. He came again to this 
country, at therequestof Gencral Sebastiani,in 1832, when England 
was vibrating with the agitation of the Reform Bill, like an instru- 
ment from which the sound has just gone forth, and when M. de 
Talleyrand declared, Ce qui était inébranlable, ne Vest plus. A 
third time—in the summer of 1850—he was called to pay his last 
tribute of respect to a fallen king; and nearly two years later, a 
momentary exile, consequenton the famous deux Décembre, brought 
him again on English ground. A political tempest had cast him 
on the beach—how could he more usefully employ his leisure 
than in examining the causes of the storm, and the principles to 
be observed in constructing the vessel of the State? While all 
along thinking of France, what could he do better than turn his 
gaze on England? How the sight impressed him, let the fol- 
lowing passage show :— 

When one meets the young Queen of this great empire, traversing crowds 
which are respectful without cringing, and warm-hearted without idolatry— 
when one sees her mounting the Parliament steps, between the statues of 
Falkland and of Hampden, and reflects that since the day when this youn 
woman’s brow was encircled with the crown of Richard Coeur de Lion an 
of William of Nassau, her Government has dared to do more for the welfare 
of the people than any democracy would probably venture on, and that old 
England has increased twofold her prosperity, by forestalling those innova- 
tions which would elsewhere be extorted by revolutions—we are struck with 
amazement, and ask, What can they have done, this people, that such hap- 
piness should be theirs ? 

Were all these blessings showered upon England that she 
might serve as an example to other nations? So thought the 
leading minds of France, on the downfall of the first Empire. The 
Revolution of 1789 had established civil equality—political liberty 
was yet to be added. Such was the end in view—constitutional 
government, @ l’anglaise, was held up as the means. This feeling, 
then so general, M. de Rémusat does not now scruple to endorse. 
* Voici le réve de ma vie—le gouvernement anglais, dans la société 
francaise!” The edifice was reared, but it was soon a ruin. 
The dayspring of 1688 shone upon France, but was quickly suc- 
ceeded by a night of gloom. Could it be possible that for 
upwards of thirty years France had believed a lie? ‘ Wanted, 
a Government,” had been the cry of the country ever 
since July 15, 1789. How came it that constitutional monarchy 
proved inadequate to the need? Is there any radical differ- 
ence between France and England? Are there in England any 
circumstances singularly propitious to representative govern- 
ment, which in France are not to be met with? One of the 
greatest men of the day has put the inquiry, “‘ Why was the 
English Revolution successful p To that inquiry what answer 
must be returned P 


In the succeeding section—Les Souvenirs du Peuple Anglais 


—M. de Rémusat endeavours to indicate some of the conditions 
of thought by which any attempt to answer the above inquiries 
ought, in his judgment, to be regulated. He observes, for 
instance, that in England liberty is no product of theorising 
publicists. In France it is preached, but in England it is prac. 
tised. English liberty is not a system—it is a fact. It is a 
national tradition, and has grown with the nation’s growth. 
It is an heirloom, not a windfall. With France, the world 
is all before; but England, Janus-like, is ever looking back 
upon the past, at the same moment that she scans the present, 
or reads the future. France rushes at liberty with an ungovern- 
able impulse, and either outruns the mark, or else merely catches 
hold of the skirt, and presently is left to cover her nakedness 
with the rags and tatters of anarchy. England, on the contrary, 
has but to hold her own, and to keep her ground; and, in the 
end, determination will always have the better of dash. When- 
ever tyranny had to be averted or avenged, England always 
found b her side, or at her back, the instruments to serve her 
need. Teepets may, for a season, have triumphed—despotism 
never. England was obedient, but was England still. “ Rien 
ne l'honore plus & mes yeux.” 

In keeping with the position thus occupied by liberty in the 
hearts and history of Englishmen, are the constitutional principles 
which our author found prevalent amongst us. He is struck 
with the absence of anything absolute in those — Not 
even hereditary monarchy meets with that blind homage which, 
in other countries, allows a man to be possessor of a kingdom 
by aright which would not guarantee him the possession of a 
farm. The only principle which can be called supreme is this— 
that the English nation is governed and constituted after its own 
will and pleasure. And this, again, is checked and controlled by 
the rights of individuals, as established by the common law of the 
land. Moreover, there is nothing purely speculative in the prin- 
ciples of our constitution ; all of them are identified with certain 
forms, attested by certain facts, which build them up into legal and 
historical truths. Abstract dogmas about the ae of the 

eople, universal suffrage, and the like, are totally without 
influence in England. Abstract principles may indeed be elicited 
from the mass of facts and of traditions which regulate the 
working of the body politic—nay, they have been so elicited, 
but they have Frown Ao made use of & priori. Government has 
ever been with us a science of observation. The historical element 
has ever outweighed the philosophical ; and when the spirit of a 
nation is thus attuned to a respectful fidelity to heredita 
principles, it may at times vindicate them by revolution, but it 
will never become revolutionary. 

The same principle of time-honoured association actuates 
England with regard to her aristocracy, and gives to that order 
a character wholly different from that which it wears in other 
countries. As M. de Rémusat admirably remarks, “It is not so 
much England that is aristocratic, as aristocracy that is 
English.” From time immemorial, the members of that body 
have figured in the great council of the nation as the representa- 
tives and protectors of the nationel interests. Accordingly, their 
existence is bound up with some of the brightest pages in the 
national annals. When the barons extorted from King John the 
signature of the Great Charter, the articles imposed covenanted 
not merely for the rights and privileges of their own order, but 
for those of the humblest burgess and yeoman in the land as well. 
In illustration of the peculiar characteristics of English aristo- 
cracy, M. de Rémusat goes on to describe some electioneering 
pre in Middlesex, with Lord Robert Grosvenor, Mr. 

ernal Osborne, and the Marquis of Blandford, as candidates. 
He is writing, it should be remembered, in June, 1852. He 
prefaces his description by a well-merited castigation of the disin- 
genuous arts with which Lord Derby’s party strove to identify 
modern English liberalism with the socialism of the Conti- 
nent, for no other object than that of putting themselves 
forward as the parti d’ordre who were to save us from 
the jaws of anarchy. After witnessing the proceedings on 
the day of nomination, he records his impressions in 
following terms—‘“ Je ne sais si j’ai assisté aux débats inté- 
rieurs d’un peuple aristocratique ou démocratique. I] se peut 

ue tout fit mélé, et que le spectacle ait été complexe et divers. 

orace Walpole dit que Shakspeare n’est pas un auteur, mais 
tous les auteurs. Qui sait si la société anglaise n'est pas toutes 
les sociétés 4 la fois?” This is but another way of saying, with 
Mr. Macaulay, that our democracy is the most aristocratic, an 
our aristocracy the most democratic in the world. 


These sensible remarks on the aristocracy are followed by an 
excellent chapter on Religion in England. In France, the 
religious man is too commonly one who looks with an eye of cold 
suspicion on all the events and institutions of the age, and who 
needs a large supply of innate charity to prevent his pious aver- 
sions from lapsing into mortal hates. A narrow exclusive spirit 
places a gulf between the religious and the political world. The 
wheat and the tares are not allowed to grow together until the 
harvest. Nomiddle position between a dévot and a“ Vollairien” 
is considered tenable. For her comparative immunity from all 
these evils, England is mainly indebted to her Reformation. Her 
clergy, of all persuasions, are essentially national. They find no 
difficulty in wedding patriotism to piety. They have no impe- 
rium in imperio, Site the Papacy, to divide their affections 
with their country; and thus it costs them no effort, and no 
humiliation, to adapt themselves to the various transformations 
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which the nation undergoes. We have not space, however, to 
accompany M. de Rémusat in his examination of the influences 
which religious liberty has exercised in England on the general 
tone of religious feeling. Neither can we pause to consider the 
ensuing chapter, in which he passes under review the opinions 
entertained on England by the Tones of olden days. We hasten 
to see how he pos. the lessons which England has taught him 
to the present condition and future my ce of his own country. 
The ninth chapter—‘ Retour sur la Révolution Frangaise”— 
in some degree satisfies our curiosity. Such is the contrast pre- 
sented by the two countries that, in all her early history, there 
is not one tradition of a good and durable Government to which 
France can point with pleasure or with pride. There are no 
cherished antecedents, no time-honoured maxims, which, 
in the hour of difficulty and danger, can guide the hand 
and nerve the arm. One great political fact stands out amid the 
surrounding ruins of the past—namely, the principle of national 
unity, strengthened from age to age by the concentration of 
power in the hands of monarchy, and by the progress of 
uniformity in monarchical administration. M. de Rémusat might 
have added that it is this attachment to the monarchical principle 


“which now forms, in France, the counterpart of those aris- 


tocratic leanings which struck him in England. But how is 
this monarchical unity to be counterpoised? for a counterpoise it 
must have. During the last sixty years, one solution after 
another has been ex but all have failed. Yet some 
solution must be found. Unless you can exorcise the spirit which 
went abroad through France in 1789, it is vain to hope 
that the absence of any such counterpoise will be “ons more 
than a precarious parenthesis in the national life. If we listen 
to what France has always said by the lips of the 
noblest of her sons, we shall find that political liberty 
is an idea which she is resolutely determined never to forego or 
to forget. Liberty without unity would be perilous — unity 
without liberty would be degrading. The two combined 
constitute representative monarchy—an object on which M. de 
Rémusat's most fervent aspirations are fixed. 

After perusing this chapter, some one may probably ask, with 
an ironical sneer, “ Did representative monarchy prevent the 
erash of 1830 and 1848 ?” Io this question M. St. Mare Girar- 
din, in a remarkable article in the Journal des Débats to which 
we have already alluded in the pages of this journal, has offered 
the following answer:—The catastrophes specified were 
occasioned by representative government not being allowed to 
take its course. If Charles X. had resolutely faced the discus- 
sion in the Chamber of Deputies, neither Chamber nor King 
would have taken the initiative of a revolution, and some com- 
promise might have been effected. So again, in 1848, the people 
were bent on a change of Ministry and a reform. Both could 
have been compassed by the machinery of free discussion. But 
they thought it a readier process to declare representative power 
used up, and to cut the knot which they not the patience 
nor the perseverance to untie. If the political edifice came 
tumbling down, it was the blunder of the workmen, not the 
blemish of the plan. 

Admitting this view to be correct as far as it goes, we beg to 
suggest, with all deference to M. St. Mare Girardin, that it does 
not go far enough ; for the State architect might, to some, appear 
justified in refusing to such clumsy workmen any share in the 
execution of his designs. Neither need he be greatly apprehen- 
sive of a strike; for solongas he takes care to inculcate the notion 
that man can live by bread alone—that the service of Mammon is 
perfect freedom, and that ease, wealth, and luxury are more than 
adequate makeweights for those chimerical blessings on behalf 
of which men have gone cheerfully to the scaffold and the 
stake—the national mind will ultimately lose all relish for 
political liberty, and the dangerous enthusiasm for the 
tricolor of 1789 will be absorbed in the larger passion for the 
bicolor (or rouge et noir) which might serve as the rallying point 
of the gamblers at the Bourse. We feel the less hesitation in 
making these remarks as the French Emperor himself, with 
disinterested candour, has borne his testimony to the preva- 
lence of that fatal passion which is lowering the level of the 
mind of France. 

Having conducted the reader through the vestibule, we must, for 

he present, leave him to find his way among the inner chambers by 
himself. The — onthe Life and Times of Bolingbroke occupies 
the remainder of the first volume, and embraces the largest period 
of time, as well as the greatest number of characters. The two best 
essays, however, are those on Burke and Fox. As a Frenchman, 
it is not surprising that the author’s sympathies should lean 
towards a statesman who vindicated the great revolution of 1789. 
But even here the balance is held with so steady a hand that it 1s 
difficult to detect any deviation from the strict award of truth 
= justice. On the whole, we have no hesitation in saying that 
this work will add largely to the well-earned reputation which the 
author of Abélard and of Saint Anseline de Cantorbéry (to say 
nothing of the delightful essays in the two volumes of Passé et 
Présent) already enjoys, not only among his countrymen, but 
throughout the republic of letters, as a polished writer and a pro- 
found thinker. e could not have believed it possible that any 
Frenchman could have written, under existing circumstances, a 
political disquisition on the present state and future prospects 
of his country, in so calm and dispassionate a tone, and with 
such a total absence of acrimony and of epigram. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ETROPOLITAN SCHOOL OF SCIENCE APPLIED TO 
MINING AND THE ARTS. 
Director.—Sir Ropzsicx Imezy Murcuison, D.C.L., M.A., F.B.8., &e. 


During the Session 1856-57, which will commence on ot 

aa. COURSES of LECTURES and PRACTICAL DEMONSTRA’ 
iven 
1, CHEMISTRY. By A, W. Hormayy, LL.D., F.R.S., &. 
2, METALLURGY. By Jouw Paacy, M.D., F.R.S. 
Y. By T. H. Hoxusy, F.R.S, 
5. MINING } By Wantatow W. M.A. 
6. GEOLOGY. Ramsay, F.R.S, 
7. APPLIED MECHANICS, By Roseet Wrt11s, M.A., F.B.8, 
8. PHYSICS. By G. G. Stoxzs, M.A., F.R.S. 

Instruction in Mechanical Drawing by Mr. Burns. 

The fee for Matriculated Students (exclusive of the laboratories) is £30, for twe 
years, in one payment, or two annual pene of £20, 

Pupils are received in the Royal College of Chemistry (the ~~ | of the School), 
under the direction of Dr, Hormawy, at a fee ot £10 for the term of three months, 
The same fee is charged in the Metallurgical Laboratory, under the direction of 
Dr. Percy. Tickets to separate courses of lectures are issued at £2, £3, and £4, 
each, Officers in the Queen’s or the East India Company’s Services, Acting Mining 

erti oolmasters, Pupil Teachers, and ot are 
admitted to the lectures at reduced fees, 

= 7 oe Prince of Wales has granted two Exhibitions, and others have also been 
es 8. 

For a prospectus and information to the Museum of Practical Geology 
Jermyn-street, London. RENHAM REEKS, Registrar." 


NITY GENERAL ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION. 
FOR EVERY DESCRIPTION OF LIFE ASSURANCE BUSINESS. 

a new and important principle, this Association embraces the advantages 
CAPITAL, £500,000. 

Orvices—UNITY BUILDINGS, 8, CANNON STREET, CITY. 
Branon Orrices—1, NEW COVENTRY STREET, LEICESTER SQUARE, 


Comparative Table, showing the increase of Life Business in the Unity General, 


| No.of Amount | Producingin | 

Period, Policies, Assured, Annual Prems. | 

lst Year, ending November, 1851...... 325 £95,783 £3,002 15 9 
2nd Year, ending November, 1852...... 567 196,863 6381 1 7 
8rd Year, ending November, 185%...... 623 266,460 864815 2 
4th Year, ending November, 1854...... 673 193,370 | 616013 7 
5th Year, ending November, 1855...... 1,247 888,333 12,517 6 2 

| Six Months, en June, 1856 ..,...... 620 «=: 198,991 6,077 610 | 

3,955 1,339,800 42,87717 1 | 


For tuses and further information apply to 
THOMAS It. BAYLIS, Managing Direotor. 
NEW PRINCIPLE IN BANKING, 
INTEREST TO CUSTOMERS IN PROPORTION TO PROFITS.—NON-LIABILITY OF 
CUSTOMERS SECURED BY ROYAL CHARTER. 
NITY JOINT STOCK MUTUAL BANKING ASSOCIATION, 
Curr Orrices—UNITY BUILDINGS, CANNON STREET, CILY, LONDON, 
Leicester Squark Brancu—l, NEW COVENTRY STREET, LEICESTER SQUARE, 
CAPITAL, £300,000, 
Govgeryor—J, J. MECHI, Esq., Tiptree Hall, Kelvedon, Essex. 
Current and Deposit Accounts, and every description of Duties Business, on the 
most liberal terms, (By r) GEORGE CHAMBERS, General Manager. 
HENRY LAKE, Secretary. 


& F L ON D O N, 
Heap Banxinc-novse—T H READNEEDLE-STREET, 
Caanina-cross Brancu—No, 450, WEST STRAND. 
PROCEEDINGS OF THE ADJOURNED GENERAL MERTING, held at the 
London Tavern, Bishopsgate-street, on FRIDAY, the 8th AUGUST, 1856, 
SIR JOHN VILLIERS SHELLEY, Bart., M.P., in the Chair. 
The Auditors appointed by the Proprietors, on the 8th July, presented their Report 
which was read by the Secretary, as follows :— ” . 
“The Charter of your confers upon you the im vilege, enjoyed 
few Joint-Stock Banks, of selecting your own auditors; = as we have the honour to 
be the first Auditors so appointed, we thought it our duty on this occasion to enter 
very fully into the examination of your affairs, and we beg to add a few words to the 
formal verification of the Accounts, implied by the subscription of our signatures 


thereto. 
attention on this occasion to the prelii items of 
tad having 


“We directed icular 
account, such as the Capital Account and Preliminary Building 
been furnished with ample information and proper vouchers, we certify that those 
accounts are accurately and fairly stated. 

“The title-deeds of property purchased, and the securities of various classes in the 
Bank, were produced to us, and we attended at the Bank of England to verify accounts 
of Government Stock ; all these items we found to be correct. 

“We may add, that we have found the business of the Bank in London has been 
steadily peareenad from the commencement, that a considerable Country has 
been acquired, and that the Charing-cross Branch is already a source of profit. 

“The accounts of the Bank are kept upon a system which enabled us to inform our- 
selves without ver & every head; not! ing within the proper range of our 
inquiry was withheld; ad and doubtful debts incurred are remarkably small; and 
we have the satisfaction of stating our opinion that your affairs have been 
hitherto with great prudence, and that a continuance of such management must tend 
to promote the interests of the Proprietors, and to maintain public confidence, 

(Signed) Porter. 
THomsoy, 


“Joun Jonnson.’ 
(The Accounts, as already published, were appended to the Report.) 
It was resolved unanimously—That the Auditors’ Report now read be received, 
printed, and circulated Proprietors, 
offring by themselves for re-election, and 


Eos. (gf the 
firm of Bradbury, Greatorex, and Co.); Charles Joyce, 7 (of the firm of Joyce 


among the Proprietors, seven days at least before the Annual Nong, 
Resolved unanimously—That the thanks of this Meeting be given to M. Marshall, 
r; B. Scott, Esq., Secretary he other o of the Bank, for 


jun., ; and tl 
anf aacisiance ‘afforded by theta to the Anditors, in the performance of 


their duties. 


The Chairman having left the Chair, it was pro by Richard Hartley, Esq., 
seconded by Samuel Sugden, ., and resolved ui — 
That the best thanks of this are tendered to Sir John Villiers Shelley, Bart., 


M.P., for his courteous and impartial conduct in the Chair, 
BENJAMIN SCOTT, Secretary. 


' 
| | 
| 
— 
| 
‘ Resolved unanimously—That this Meeting hereby authorises the Directors to call 
. future ordinary General emery 9 on such day as they shall deem convenient, between 
7 the Ist and the 15th of August in each year, 
the balance-sheet_be and _ circulated 
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which greatly facilitate the study of these in 
be had at 2, 5, 10, 20, 50, to 100 Guineas each, of J. om Ay Mineral 
Majesty, 149, Strand, London, Also, Geological Maps, Hammers, Books, 


Mr. Tenant gives Private Instruction in Mineralogy and Geology. 


Rk. KAHN’S ANATOMICAL MUSEUM, 4, COVENTRY 
STREET, LEICESTER SQUARE. Open daily from 10 a.m. to 10 p.m, (for 
ntlemen only), containing 1000 models, illustrating every part of the Human Frame, 
fi Health and Disease, the various Races of Men, ete. Lectures are delivered at 12, 
2, and 4 past 7, by Dr. Sexton, F.R.G.S., and a new one is direct by Dr. 
at 4... precisely. Admission, One Shilling. 


NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS, 


LL THE BEST NEW WORKS may be had without t delay 
from MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, by every Subscriber of One Guinea 
Annum. The preference is given to Works of my et Bio graphy, Religion, Philosop ’, 
and Travel. The best Works of Fiction are also freely 
Literary Institutions and Book Societies supplied on ttberal terms, 
Prospectuses may be obtained on application. 
Epwarp Muni, 510, New Oxford-street, London ; 
and 76, Cross- street, Manchester. 


INSANITY. 
R. CONOLLY’S NEW WORK ON THE TREATMENT OF 
THE INSANE without Mechanical Restraints, is now ready, 
London: Surrn, Evper, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 


THE MOON’S ROTATION EXPLAINED, 
This day, 8vo, cloth, 


POPULAR INQUIRY INTO THE MOON’S ROTATION 


HER AXIS. By Jowannes von Gumpacu, with numerous Illustrative 


London Boswortu and 215, Regent-street. 
is day is Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
HRISTIAN FAMILY LIFE. ‘Translated from the German of 
W. Tarerscn, Doctor of Philosophy and Theology. By J, R, Gaxprvge, 
late Stions of Christ Church. 
London: Bosworta and Harrison, 215, Regent-street. 


This day 


OTHWELL: A POEM. By W. Epwonpstoune 
Aytouy, D.C.L., Author of “ Lays of the A Cavaliers,” &c. In One 
Volume, 8vo, nd 12s., handsomely bound in gilt cloth, 
1LLtAM Buackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London, 


MR. LONG’S EDITION OF CICERO, 
Now ready, in 8vo, price 16s., cloth, the Third Volume of 


ICERO'S ORATIONS, with a COMMEN TARY. By GEORGE 
M.A., Brighton College; and fo a volume of “THE BIBLIO- 
BCA cL A” Edited by GsorGe Long, M.A., and the Rev, A. J, 
A., T: College, Cambridge. 
HITTAKER and Co., Ave Maria-lane; and G. Bgtt, Fleet-street. 


Now ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 
CHARLES READE’S NEW NOVEL. 
T IS NEVER TOO LATE TO MEND. 


“Few, we apprehend, will be inelinedto dispute our assertion that this is the most 
vigorous and various novel which has till hes qupemses this year, Ev 

and emotions, succeed each other with as er 
Reade shows himself as forcible and fluent as 
triumphant in carrying us along with him, It deserves, and we think it will fave, 
yeaders by the thousand, because it is not merely a work of talent and artifice, but 
because something of earnest conviction and something of genius has gone to its pro- 
duction,” —Atheneun, 

London: Rrcnarp New Burlington-street, 


rN\HE BLOCKADE OF KARS; from Letters and Diaries of 
General Sir Witttam Fenwick WILtraMs, written on the spot, is now ready, 
in Post 8vo, with Portraits of General Williams and Colonel Lake, 10s. 6d, 
London: Ricwarp Bentvey, Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 
MURRAY’S HANDBOOKS FOR ENGLAND. 
The following are now ready, 


] ANDBOOK FOR WILTS, DORSET, AND SOMERSET. 
Map. 63s, 


It, 
HANDBOOK FOR DEVON AND CORNWALL. Maps. 6s. 


ur. 
HANDBOOK FOR MODERN LONDON. Map. 4s. 
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